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THE EFFICIENCY CAMPAIGN 


Efficiency depends upon a clear purpose, a working plan, ade- 
quate provision for maintenance, trained working forces duly co- 
ordinated. 

The R. E. A. has an inspiring aim, a tested plan of operation, 
trained devoted and co-ordinated working forces, and almost suffi- 
cient provision to carry out the plans. The one weak spot consti- 
tuting a persisting problem is that “almost.” 

We have a dependable income of over $14,000. We need for 
efficiency $17,000. 

Last year the income of the Association included $6,600.00 in 
membership fees from 2,700 members and nearly $5,000 in contri- 
butions from only 287 members. 

A SHARE FoR ALL IN Missionary Work 

Last year we spent over $6,000 in free service outside the mem- 
bership, in “missionary work,” by literature, conferences and the 
Bureau of Information. This money was given by less than 300 
members. 

We wish to give all the members, instead of only 10% of the 
membership, a share in this work and are therefore inviting every 
one to promise some gift, no matter how small, in addition to the 
usual fee. 

So far the gifts on the “Efficiency Fund” range from 25 cents 
to $5. By many gifts, small and larger, we are confident the mem- 
bership will carry on this important work which has already necessi- 
tated an additional secretary. 

Any person giving $5 and up to $10 will be classified as a “Con- 
tributing’” member, those giving $10 and over as “Sustaining” 
members. 

AN ENLARGED MEMBERSHIP 

The attempt to increase the income by gifts from members is 
only one-half the efficiency campaign; the other half contemplates 
the co-operation of members in securing new members. 

We will send you, on request, form letters inviting your friends 
to membership ; we will send them invitations and sample copies of 
the literature. 

You can not do your friends a greater kindness than to invite 
them to membership. 

You can not find a better time to help than just now when we 
are making the last long pull to insure an adequate income. 
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THE MODERN REVIVAL OF RELIGION 


THEODORE GERALD SoareEs, PuH.D., D.D. 
Professor, The University of Chicago 


There is a widespread feeling to-day that we are in great need 
of the high motive power that comes from a vital religious faith. 
A University president, recently becoming aware of serious im- 
moral practices among his students, said with much earnestness, 
“What we need is an old fashioned revival of religion.” He is not 
an excitable man, his religion is of a distinctly unemotional type, 
and he added, “Of course the revival would have to be of a different 
kind.” Yet he felt profoundly that the great motive for the godly, 
righteous, and temperate life which is derived from a vital expe- 
rience of God was what those boys needed to keep them true. 

Our social investigations suggest the same need. These are great 
days for investigations. We have become determined to know the 
facts of our social life. So there have been examinations of High 
Schools; and they have brought to light in many cases moral condi- 
tions, among girls as well as boys, that are appalling. The studies 
of the experts of the Juvenile Protective Associations have demcn- 
strated that the conditions in which large classes of our youth are 
brought up render vice and crime almost inevitable. Vice com- 
missions have found a network of organized institutions of demor- 
alization beginning with mere amusement and ending with degrada- 
tion. Evidently we need reforms, prosecutions, warnings, instruc- 
tions, substitution of good activities for evil; but thoughtful men and 
women are questioning whether these will go deep enough, and 
whether anything can be ultimately effective but the great religious 
imperative, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God, thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself,” and the great religious inhibition, “How can 
I do this great wickedness and sin against God ?” 

It has become a commonplace to say that commercialism is 
sweeping us from our moorings, and that nothing but a deep reli- 
gious experience can make us feel that a man’s life does not really 
consist in the abundance of the things that he possesses. Our ambi- 
tious youth passionately desire things. All our wonderful modern 
industry is producing things. If faith, hope, love, justice, truth, 
are greater than things we must somehow help our boys and girls to 
find it out. But does not the desire for things impel us to toil? 
Would anything but the whip of want and the allurement of ac- 
quisition make us bend our backs to bear the burdens of the world? 
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A prominent labor leader said recently that the working men were 
determined to gain the power to direct industry, but that when they 
had gained it he could not foresee what motive would remain to 
drive them to the necessary work. Yet a notable book has appeared 
with the daring title, “Christianizing the Social Order,” an expres- 
sion of faith that we can actually humanize our big, brutal business 
life by religion. 

The Far East has the same hope. They are looking, as we are, 
for a preservative that the choice fruits of civilization may not be 
lost. With the hurrying changes of recent years old sanctions are 
breaking down, old moralities are disintegrating, commercial and 
official life are degenerating. The wisest men in Japan are bur- 
dened with a solicitude for the moral vigor of their young men. 
With all the wonderful advance in education during the last half 
century it is probably true that Japan is morally weaker than under 
the old régime. And they are turning to religion. It was deeply 
significant that the government should call together the representa- 
tives of the three great religions, including Christianity, to confer 
upon the question, What can religion do to strengthen the morality 
of the nation? 

No less a word has come from the President of China. Dr. Mott 
has told us of his notable interview with Yuan Shi-kai on the sub- 
ject of the Christian message, and of the great utterance of that far- 
seeing man, “Confucius has told men the truth, but your message 
tells them of a power to enable them to obey the truth.” Motive 
again. The echo from the East of our own hope of a revival of the 
religious motive. 

Are we then to be saved by some miracle? Do the prophetic 
eyes of these men of vision look for some spiritual upheaval that 
will take our times, all out of joint, and set them right? Scarcely 
that. As Joan of Arc said to the Bishop, “The men of France must 
fight the battles, but God will give the victory.” And it will not 
come in a day. Our youth will not all suddenly be inspired with 
high ideals. Our victims of evil environment will not be imme- 
diately made whole. Our social antagonisms will not be resolved 
at a stroke. The sanctions of the past will not be replaced by new 
ones that will immediately have the force of centuries. We may 
have the expulsive and the impulsive power of new affections. We 
may see waves of enthusiasm for righteousness, splendid advances 
of faith, noble responses to the spiritual appeals of our day. But 
the meaning of life cannot be seen in its spectacular crises alone; it 
must be seen in the long reaches of ordinary experience. The 
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modern revival of religion is an educational endeavor in all the 
glorious vital meaning of education. 

Lyman Abbott standing between two eras has told us that it was 
the task of the Nineteenth Century to make education free and uni- 
versal, while it is ours to lift it to the moral plane. The fundamental 
faith of the Religious Education Association, the unity of faith that 
links us all together, is that every influence surrounding youth may 
be made religious in the broad sense, and that one vital process of 
education, including every kind of healthy stimulus and worthy ac- 
tivity, may make the men and women that are needed for the tasks 
of our new day. 

This means religious parenthood, involving instruction in the 
duties of that high office, and co-operation of society and church 
that parenthood may be possible, healthy, hopeful. That is eugenics, 
if you please. It means the religious conception of childhood, every 
child of the race to be thought of as a child of God. And if theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven they must have it. Whatever the far 
reaches of that kingdom of goodness may be, its first meaning for 
childhood is good food, fresh air, plenty of room, joyous self-ex- 
pression, parental love and discipline. And then good schools, or- 
ganized to give significance to social living. And churches whcre 
childhood ‘is understood and training in unselfishness and reverence 
is given. The modern revival of religion is the companionship and 
guidance of youth in the great years of self-realization, so that a 
fine sobriety shall be victor over self-indulgence, and a noble devo- 
tion to some worthy calling, supplanting mere greed and competi- 
tion, shall give the business of making a living its high significance. 
This last is industrial education conceived in a generous spirit. It 
is then a chivalrous respect of man for woman and a modest, gra- 
cious bearing of woman toward man so that the young men and 
maidens may join hands in work and play, and prepare for the life 
unions that shall last. And through all this, natural as breathing, 
shall be the fear and love of God, discipleship to Jesus Christ, loyalty 
to the church, the experience of religion. 

The modern revival of religion means earnest, scientific study 
of social conditions, an unselfish study, careless of personal con- 
sequences, following truth where truth may lead. It means men of 
opposing interests striving to get each other’s point of view, willing 
to do right as God shall give them to see the right. Believing in 
this world as well as in the next, it is a great passion to save man- 
kind, to banish poverty and disease, to open the way to life’s best 
values for every human soul. 
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Such a revival would be a great reaffirmation of the distinction 
between the sacred and the secular. There is a distinction. Some 
things are holy, some are very common. Friendship is sacred, self- 
ishness is secular. Ministers, men and women who serve any 
human need, are sacred, hirelings in any calling are secular. It is 
not the old distinction, which ran a vertical line through life, putting 
church interests on one side and human interests on the other. The 
line runs horizontal through all life’s interests, through play and 
prayer, work and worship, schools and church, kitchens, factories, 
market places, through all the ways of artisans, business men, 
prophets, poets, priests. Everything that is fine and human and 
good is above that line and is sacred, and all that is selfish and mean 
is below and is unsacred. We must teach our boys and girls that 
everything good and clean is sacramental, revealing God, in whom 
we live and move and have all our being. That is the process of 
religious education. 

This revival is not the dream of a few enthusiasts; it is actually 
coming by the efforts of earnest people at the present time. Churches 
are being organized as educational institutions. The needs of child- 
hood and youth are becoming understood. Activities engage the 
eager interests of boys and girls in healthy self-expression. Multi- 
plying opportunities for kindly, unselfish service teach the young 
people that religion is doing deeds religious. There is seemly com- 
panionship of young men and women, recognizing their interest in 
one another, and lifting amusement out of danger into purity with- 
out making it banal. Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls are inspired 
with ideals of honor, service and reverence. 

Religious instruction has been given new meaning by its adapta- 
tion to the needs of the growing pupils. We have not reached an 
ideal curriculum, and it would not solve all our problems if we had. 
But we have gained something in recognizing that Sunday school 
lessons must be based on the needs of people and not upon the de- 
mands of theology. To be sure a religious orator has warned us 
that the Lord took the floods in his right hand and devastated Ohio, 
and the cyclone in his left hand and desolated Kansas because nature 
study had been introduced into the Primary Department. But even 
so we are learning that the religious education of children is in their 
appreciation of this world which is God’s world. 

Schools and colleges are developing courses of religious instruc- 
tion. The denominational colleges are waking up to realize that 
they have forgotten their very reason for existence, and they are 
now beginning to offer courses in the Bible, in Sociology, in Philan- 
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thropy, in Christian Missions. The state universities are realizing 
that many subjects fundamentally religious are simply human, real 
Humanities, and entirely within their proper sphere. When I went 
to college there was one such course; now there are many. And 
some of our larger institutions are offering to their students oppor- 
tunities of religious education equivalent to a fourth of the entire 
curriculum. At least two prominent publishing houses have now in 
preparation a complete set of textbooks in religion for college use. 
Theological seminaries are actually beginning to train the ministry 
for the educational work of the church. Some interesting experi- 
ments are being tried in co-operation between church and state in 
religious education. The North Dakota plan is notable, where a 
certain amount of biblical study is accepted for high school credit, 
the study being carried on in the churches under the natural religious 
leaders, an examination being set by the state to determine the in- 
tellectual quality of the work. There are possibilities here of getting 
an attention to religious studies and a superior grade of instruction 
that are full of interest. 

More important even than instruction in religion is the increas- 
ing opportunity of practice in religion. The Christian Associations 
in many colleges are organizing unselfish service. Students are 
teaching foreigners the English language and making ties of friend- 
ship with these new Americans. They are seizing the opportunities 
offered by the Social Settlements for the expression of neighbor- 
liness. Older students are taking responsibility in steering younger 
students into good activities and away from dangers. Student com- 
missions are concerning themselves with the moral standards of the 
colleges. The students of many colleges support missionary repre- 
sentatives abroad and in some cases are maintaining missionary 
institutions. Young men and women are learning the spirit of Him 
who went about doing good, and, being willing to do the will of 
God, they are finding the truth. 

Our young people’s societies, which have too long been organ- 
izations for the oral expression of piety, are coming to include other 
expressions of religion. Young men and women are helping boys 
and girls. Young people are investigating charities, learning con- 
ditions of social life, and helping in endeavors of amelioration. 
They are not giving up their prayer meeting. This is not a move- 
ment away from spirituality. They are meeting for definite prayer 
that the good that is being done may be blessed of God and that more 
efficient means may be found to end all evil. 

A new demand is coming to us from our foreign missionaries, 
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who are so often in the van of progress in these days. They want 
men and women trained as experts in social service, that our reli- 
gion may be presented to the non-Christian peoples in the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, the minister to human need. We have long presented 
this humanitarian charactcr of our faith in medical missions, but 
the demand is made that we shall take all our socially beneficent ac- 
tivities to these less privileged lands. Our better equipped theo- 
logical seminaries are heeding this demand and are now at work 
preparing students for such duty. 

The mission colleges are already enlisting their students in social 
service. Courses of study are offered in China, Japan, India, giving 
to those students the technique of social investigation and ameliora- 
tion. And hundreds of young men in those lands are practicing 
Christianity as they are teaching their fellow countrymen the prin- 
ciples of hygiene, the obligations of citizenship, and setting them- 
selves to abate some of the immoral customs that have the sanction 
of the centuries. 

This is not the substitution of social service for religion in mis- 
sions. It is the finding of religion in human service. Do we want 
evidences of an interest in personal religion? In China alone thou- 
sands of students have promised to make a study of the gospels and 
to seek the leading of God that they may find the truth. One thousand 
have recently been baptized or are ready for baptism. And in that 
land where lucrative positions are waiting for college men as soon as 
they are ready, one thousand of them have pledged themselves to 
become ministers of the gospel of Christ at the meager salaries 
which the Chinese churches are able to pay. 

I am not presuming to offer grounds for self-congratulation upon 
the achievements of the new religious education at home and abroad. 
We are all too much impressed with the measure and the gravity of 
our task to feel very much inclined for that. But we have the right 
to feel encouraged. The longing for a new religious experience in 
the conditions of our modern life is significant. And something has 
been done to bring the desire to fruition. Some principles are clear. 
Some methods have been vindicated. Some definite ways of ad- 
vance are before us. Though much is still to be learned, yet we 
know enough and the steps ahead are clear enough, so that we can 
move on with confidence that genuine religious education may bring 
a new revival of religion in our generation. 











EDUCATION IN RELATION TO THE HOME 


A. GANpIER, D.D. 
President Knox College, Toronto, Canada 


To me it is a sign of the times that the general theme for this 
convention of the Religious Education Association, with over fifty 
papers and addresses, should be “Education and Social Life.” A 
one-sided individualism has had its day and has done its work, and 
we are now recognizing more clearly that man is inherently a social 
being, that the individual comes to his own through relationship 
with others, that self-expression is possible only through self-sacri- 
fice, that personal good is never independent of the good of the com- 
munity. 

My subject is, “Education in Relation to the Home,” and I shall 
speak of three things :— 

Ist. The educational value of the home. 

2nd. Present-day tendencies and movements which threaten 
the existence of the home. 

3rd. The mission of higher education in rehabilitating the 
home. 


I 
The Educational Value of the Home. 


Not the individual but the family is the social unit. There is 
no father without a mother, no mother without a father, no child 
without father and mother. Each new human life implies a three- 
fold social nexus—a trinity in unity. 

The child comes to consciousness as a dependent upon the grace 
and bounty of others; and the response of gratitude for a mother’s 
love and a father’s care, the obedience to an authority that is not 
only pre-existent and potent, but creative and provident, is in reality 
the religious awakening of the soul—it prepares for the recognition 
of God’s authority and God’s love. 

Then too, in the normal family, the child awakens to conscious- 
ness as a member of a group, one of a number of brothers and sisters 
with the same general needs and desires and possibilities as himself. 
He cannot have his own way independent of what it means to them, 
any more than they can have their own way independent of what it 
means to him. Food must be shared; toys must be used in common 
or in turn; play requires co-operation and self-restraint, gives chance 
for cheating, but demands honesty in order to its continuance; and 
the child, long before he reflects upon moral problems, recognizes 
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the claims of brotherhood, has a sense of justice, resents wrong, re- 
pents, forgives, combines with others to realize a common aim. He 
is a citizen, acting and reacting within a complex little world of his 
own before he has attained the age of conscious self-reflection. 

The home should be to the mental, moral, and religious life of 
the child what the mother’s womb has been to its physical frame. 
A child is not truly born at birth. It is during the early years in the 
home that personality emerges, that a spiritual and moral being 
comes to birth, that the child receives a separate and properly indi- 
vidual nature. Until the child becomes a complete and proper per- 
son, capable of full responsible choice, we must regard him as still 
within the matrix of the parental life; and it is doubtful if any of us 
fully recognize how largely the tastes, the notions, the habits, which 
prevail throughout life are formed in those earliest years, when im- 
pressions are received ; but there is no conscious acceptance of truth, 
and no deliberate self-expression. 

Some of us look back to those years of impression, and then of 
guided and controlled expression within the home and among the 
mutually related family group, and we feel that notwithstanding all 
we owe to school and college and to the discipline of life, the really 
creative influences were those of the home. All that is signified by 
the words love, duty, discipline, came to us during those first years 
in the home. The long experience of the race has not devised and 
never will devise any institution that can replace the family as the 
great school of religion and duty, as the sphere in which the moral 
and social qualities necessary to community life are called forth 
and fixed as basal elements in character. 

The normal home with father and mother and children of both 
sexes is the perfect sphere for the awakening of individuality and 
the curbing of self-will, for expression and repression, for co-opera- 
tion and correction, for discipline and grace. A home-in which 
children are begotten of love, and awake to consciousness in an 
atmosphere of love, and are trained in the obedience of love, and 
grow in an ever-widening circle of love, is the fountain head of all 
true religion, the first and greatest factor in education, the garden 
in which all primal virtues and social relationships have their roots. 


II 
Present day tendencies and movements which threaten the exist- 
ence of the home. 


We live in a time when “the failure of marriage” has become a 
common topic of conversation and a favorite theme in fiction. The 
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insistent picturing of conjugal infelicity in so much of present-day 
literature, and the rapid increase of divorce throughout Christen- 
dom, is awakening in some minds a question as to whether the 
monogamous family and the Christian home are not bound to dis- 
appear from modern civilization, and give place to some other and 
freer relationship between the sexes, that will do more justice to the 
individual, and not destroy a whole life’s possibility of self-realiza- 
tion because of one foolish act or mistaken choice. 

In the year 1905, there were granted in France 10,000 divorces, 
in Germany 11,000; in Great Britain and Ireland, the greater strict- 
ness of the laws keep down the actual number of divorces as com- 
pared with some other countries, but the significant fact is that in 
the 20 years from 1885-1905, the number of divorces per year in- 
creased by more than 62 per cent. 

It may be said generally that throughout Christendom the ratio 
of divorces to population has steadily increased. 

I am sorry not to have more recent statistics, but in 1905, no 
fewer than 67,976 divorces were granted in the United States, or 
one to every twelve marriages. In some states the ratio is as high as 
one to every six marriages, and some believe that ere long one mar- 
riage in every four will be terminated by divorce. 

It may be said that the number of divorces is due to the ease 
with which divorce can be obtained in some of the states, and that 
all we need is to tone up the laws. But evidence shows that the cure 
must be deeper. Of all the divorces granted in the United States 
during a period of 40 years (1867-1905), approximately 95 per cent 
were for adultery, desertion, cruelty; while adultery and desertion 
figured in 62 per cent of all. The marriage relation was already 
broken ere the law stepped in, and alas in how many cases is it 
broken where there is no appeal for legal separation! 

A few years ago 12 divorce cases before our Senate in Canada 
would have been considered a large number; last year there were 46 
cases. For 8,000,000 people even that is almost a negligible figure, 
but we Canadians cannot flatter ourselves that we are as much better 
than our neighbors as the figures suggest. For the greater part of 
the Dominion we have no divorce law and no divorce courts, and 
each divorce must be a separate Act of Parliament; so that with us, 
only the wealthy can enjoy this luxury. But those who cross the 
line to one or other of the States and live there long enough to se- 
cure divorce, and the separations not legally sanctioned, are much 
more numerous than we care to admit. 

Now, how are we to account for this apparent breaking up of 
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the monogamous family—the one institution which we have seen to 
be absolutely essential to the birth of a capable soul, within the 
child? This no more than other social diseases can be traced to any 
one cause. 

Ist. It is probable that the higher average age at mariage has 
something to do with the growing frequency of divorce. Older 
people are more set in their ideas, more confirmed in their habits, 
and do not so readily fit into each other, as do young people who 
are married at twenty-one. 

2nd. The massing of people in great cities with corresponding 
rise in land values and rents has made it impossible for wage earners 
to have separate houses, and tenements have not made for happy 
homes and wholesome family life. 

3rd. Modern city life develops a great and growing class of 
men and women who find the elixir of life in the glare of the city 
streets and the places of public amusement, who are willing to forego 
marriage and home and to lodge in one small room, if only they 
may freely abandon themselves to a Broadway or a Bowery. 

4th. Among the more wealthy classes, the love of luxury, the 
craze for amusements, and for the follies of what is called social 
life, especially upon the part of women, has led to an unwillingness 
to accept the restraints of motherhood, and the responsibility of 
family life. The result has been a substitution of hotel life for home 
life, and the idea that marriage itself is only a matter of present 
convenience or enjoyment. 

5th. Modern industrial life has completely altered the position 
of girls. A few years ago, about the only sphere in which a girl 
could earn a living outside of the home and domestic service was 
school-teaching. Marriage was the one vocation for women. To- 
day in certain wards of the city of Toronto the women outnumber 
the men by thousands because of the vast number of girls from all 
the country round who have flocked in to the factories, the great 
department stores, and the business offices. The same is true of all 
great cities. In the higher walks of life, one profession after an- 
other is opening up to women, until soon they will be as free in their 
choice of a career as men are. A good result is that women, being 
more self-dependent, are demanding a higher character in the men 
they marry. An evil result is that certain classes of women are be- 
coming too much the competitors of men, are growing hard and 
mannish in the struggle, losing their instinct for motherhood and 
their capacity for home-making. Millions of factory and office girls 
on this continent know nothing of home life, have no training that 
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fits them for housekeeping; and this has much to do with unhappy 
marriages and wretched homes among the working people. 

6th. The growth of the spirit of individualism and the revolt 
of women has had much to do with the increase of divorce. There 
is a good side to this. It had to be. It was long overdue. At last 
woman is coming to her own, and is demanding that she be recog- 
nized as a person. She refuses any longer to be either the toy or the 
slave of man. No longer will she suffer in silence. And modern 
thought, because it has learned to believe in the worth of the indi- 
vidual, agrees with her. Public opinion to-day refuses to affirm 
that any woman should be doomed for life to be the victim of the 
cruelty and sensuality and infidelity of some brute of a man. Two- 
thirds of the divorce cases in the United States are now at the suit 
of women. 

But freedom has its dangers as well as subjection, especially in 
its earlier stages; and many of those who pose as advanced women 
are not the type that the best men would like to have as wife or 
mother. 

7th. Then perhaps the chief cause for the frequency of divorce 
and the light way in which the marriage relationship is broken is the 
weakening of religious sentiment in reference to marriage, which is 
coming to be viewed as a civil contract—a mere matter of conve- 
nience to be subordinated to the will and wish of the individual. This 
is just part of a general tendency that has been in evidence for a 
generation past to repudiate all traditional authority and make the 
individual a law unto himself. 

III 


In the light of these facts, what is the mission of higher educa- 
tion in rehabilitating the home? 


Ist. There must be a revival of teaching as to the true nature 
of the marriage relationship, its sacredness, its inviolability without 
deadly sin against God and the whole future of the race created in 
His image. Nothing is more needed at the present hour than a seri- 
ous consideration of the marriage relationship in its social bearings. 
The curse of the age is the utterly individualistic conception of 
marriage that is constantly being foisted upon us by novelists and 
literateurs. 

In marriage d la mode two people marry with no thought in view 
but personal indulgence, the one securing wealth, the other beauty ; 
or, if they represent a somewhat higher type with some pretence at 
a philosophical theory of life, each hopes to realize his or her per- 
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sonality and attain the fullest life in marriage relation with the other. 
In both alike, the objective is personal indulgence higher or lower. 
When disillusionment and reaction come, as they inevitably do in 
such marriages, each of the self-seekers rebels. Why should two 
ill-mated souls be tortured and two lives marred by conventional 
marriage laws forbidding divorce, when, if free to form other alli- 
ances, the soul would come to its own, find happiness and full ex- 
pression? 

Some of our novelists have done good service in showing the 
ghastly consequences when the marriage relationship is founded 
upon any other basis than that of love. Only those who are of one 
spirit have a right to become one flesh. Only those who have un- 
selfishly dedicated themselves to found a home and a family have a 
right to the privileges of the marriage relationship. The corruption 
of the best is the worst, and unhappy marriages are indeed the 
saddest tragedies of life. But many write upon this subject as if the 
man and the woman were the only persons to be considered. What 
about their children? What about the whole structure of society 
which stands or falls with the sanctity of the marriage relationship? 
It is bad enough to blight two lives but are we to blight the lives of 
children indiscriminately, rob them of known parenthood and home 
influence, strike a blow at all purity and social stability, simply that 
we may have laws which will ease the situation for those who hav- 
ing sown the wind are reaping the whirlwind? Better leave them as 
horrible examples and wholesome warnings. 

Malachi’s answer to those who questioned the inviolability of the 
marriage relationship, who wanted no law but their own caprice, and 
dealt treacherously with the wife of their youth, is still adequate 
and final: “The Lord hath been witness between thee and the wife 
of thy youth, against whom thou has dealt treacherously ; yet is she 
thy companion and the wife of thy covenant. And did He not make 
one although He had the residue of the spirit? And wherefor one? 
He sought a godly seed.” 

If it is to mean anything to the children of the next generation 
to call God Father, if they are to become religious beings and have 
a soul at all, if the words love and duty and brotherhood are to have 
content for them, the marriage relationship must be permanent, its 
maintenance a sacred thing, its violation punished by God and man 
as the most dastardly sin against society. 

2nd. Higher education must point the way to a social system in 
which it is physically and materially possible for all to have homes. 

Marriage alone does not constitute a home. Unselfish Christian 
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character and true love, essential as they are to a home worthy of 
the name, do not of themselves constitute a home. A certain amount 
of space is necessary to a home; and as already pointed out, in the 
great cities, where an ever larger proportion of our people live, high 
rents and overcrowding are making it more and more impossible 
for most of them to have homes. How can there be home, with 
more than one family ina room? How can there be a home in which 
healthy human relationships can develop, when father, mother, boys, 
girls are huddled into one room with no opportunity to observe the 
common decencies of life? 

The report of the recent inquiry into the housing conditions of 
Dublin issued two weeks ago, states that 20,108 families have only 
one room, that among 12,000 families the average number of occu- 
pants for a room is six, that 14,000 new dwellings are required at 
once. Similar conditions can be found in all large cities. 

If our students of economic questions and our practical politi- 
cians cannot devise and put into effect some system of land tenure 
that will shut out speculators, and prevent non-producers from fat- 
tening upon rising values; if our higher education does not make us 
wise enough and Christian enough to work out a plan of social life 
in which it will be possible for all God’s children to find a home upon 
God’s earth; if preachers and teachers cannot make this a matter of 
conscience with all intelligent people,—then there is something 
wrong, our colleges and our churches had better give up. 

We call ourselves civilized and educated, and yet while the na- 
tions of Europe spend $2,500,000,000 annually for purely warlike 
purposes, and we on this continent, without the same excuse, follow 
hard in their footsteps, the most advanced states are only now for 
the first time beginning to lend money at a low rate of interest to 
build homes for the people. Just imagine how the possibilities of 
home life would be enlarged if the nations we call Christian were 
to spend the billions they now waste on arms and armaments in 
erecting suitable homes for that great army of industrial toilers, by 
the sweat of whose brow the whole nation lives. 

3rd. But while our teachers and educationalists must lead us 
out into that land of promise where it will be spatially possible for 
all to have homes, higher education ought also on the other hand 
to dissipate the vulgar notion that wealth is essential to a happy 
home. 

Not a few of our choice young people who ought to marry in the 
flower of their youth and found their home in the glow of their first 
love defer marriage until midlife because they want to begin where 
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their parents leave off, or because the young man thinks he cannot 
ask the girl he loves to leave a more elegant home for the humbler 
one he can offer, or because they both shrink from hard work and 
economy. Surely a very little observation and a very little educa- 
tion ought to assure our young people that hard work and the neces- 
sity for economy add greatly to the interest of life, and that homes 
derive their happiness from quite other elements than wealth or 
social standing. Asa rule wealth is even more inimical to home life 
than poverty, and the wealthy seldom have any home life that is 
worthy of the name. Abundant means for gratifying every taste 
and every whim, constant temptation to vulgar display, self-indul- 
gence and self-will do not make for wholesome family life. 

It is the experience of every pastor that the best homes and the 
choice families are found most frequently among people of moder- 
ate means. Where father and mother must think and plan together 
for their children, where every pair of boots for the sturdy boy and 
each new dress for the growing girl means economy in something 
else, where a family council must be called to consider the possibility 
of a proposed vacation trip, where all members of the household 
work together and go without things they need that the “lad o’ 
pairts” may be sent to school and college, where the older brothers 
and sisters, who have made a little headway, count it joy to share the 
burden with father and mother and help the younger—the members 
of that family experience every lofty emotion of which the human 
heart is capable and have a training in unselfish solicitude for others, 
in good manners, in co-operation and social efficiency, quite impos- 
sible in the homes of the wealthy. The homes most of us look back 
to with gratitude to God were poor enough in this world’s goods, but 
full of true riches. A man’s home, like a man’s life, consisteth not 
in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. 

4th. With all our modern educational methods, we greatly 
need to put back into the home the old idea of duty and discipline. 
Under the dominance of the prevailing pedagogical dogma, that edu- 
cation is not impression but expression, not the impartation of 
knowledge or the forcing of habits on a child from without, but the 
unfolding of the personality from within, the modern tendency has 
been to eliminate the element of command and discipline. The soul 
of the child must find its natural expression. Individuality must 
not be repressed. The child must not be coerced or thwarted, but 
allowed to follow his own sweet will; and so the spoiled child rules 
the home. The petulance of overgrown babyhood overrides the 
wisdom of mature years and becomes the law of the household. 
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Much modern talk on the education of children is individualism 
run mad, and this together with the readiness of easy-going parents 
to follow the line of least resistance has given us homes where rev- 
erence for age and parental authority does not exist, where chil- 
dren rule the house and do as they please except when one of the 
parents really “gets mad,” where youths and maidens think only of 
their own pleasure, where citizens are trained who disregard the 
rights of others and never dream of restricting themselves or deny- 
ing themselves anything for the good of others. Carry this one- 
sided theory of the unfolding of the personality from within to its 
logical conclusion and no word or suggestion should ever come to 
the child from an older person lest it should prevent the natural 
expression of his own soul. 

A languageless idiot. What better are we than the brute 
beasts about us, who create no institutions, write no histories, pre- 
serve no records, perpetuate their thoughts in no literary treasures, 
if our children do not have impressed upon them in the most 
receptive period of their existence, those religious conceptions, 
moral laws, and social habits which are the garnered fruitage of all 
the long years of divine teaching and human evolution. If there 
is to be no parental discipline, no prejudicing of the child’s mind 
in the line of what the experience of the race has found best, ao 
subordinating of natural animal impulses to the rational end of 
existence, why speak of education at all? 

Mediately the parents are the author of the child’s life, the 
providence which environs its early years, therefore during these 
early years the parents are mediately yet truly a divine authority 
for the child. And if they fail to exercise that authority, in wisdom, 
justice and love, how will there be developed in the child that 
sense of reverence and homage, of right and duty, of love and 
service, which are the basal elements in moral living? 

I am not pleading that we go back to the old harshness in home 
and school; but I do want to assert, with all the passion of convic- 


‘ tion, that no freedom for self-expression, no educational advantages, 


can make up for the lack‘of that relentless discipline in the home, 
by means of which children early learn that things are what they 
are, that we live in the midst of a moral world where people reap 
what they sow, that God is holy, that only in self-restraint and 
obedience is there power, that only as we know and fit ourselves into 
the nature of things is there progress for the race or culture for 
the individual. 

5th. And now as a closing word, let me say that our churches 
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and our colleges cannot be too insistent in teaching the primacy and 
supremacy of the home as an educational institution, or too diligent 
in preparing young men and young women to be intelligent home- 
makers. Perhaps there could be no better test of our whole educa- 
tional system than this: Is it making men better husbands and 
fathers and women better wives and mothers? 

I am still old-fashioned enough to believe that all our girls should 
be educated primarily with a view to their becoming home-makers 
and housekeepers. Upon the tomb of Hiram Goff there was 
inscribed at his own request: “Hiram Goff, a shoemaker by the 
grace of God.” The woman who cannot write after her name in 
all honesty, “a housekeeper by the grace of God” is not fit to be 
wife and mother. She may sing, and play and dance, may be an 
artist or a university graduate, may have a profession, but if she 
cannot keep a house, if she cannot make a home and give it that 
unnamable charm which renders it the most delightful place on 
earth she has missed the crowning glory and distinctive mission of 
a woman. 

There is nothing so much needed at the present time as a larger 
number of young women who can make a home and keep a home 
on a moderate income—young women who can cook and who can 
make a place homelike and attractive without being elaborate. 
They would do more to improve social conditions than all the 
suffragettes in Britain and America. 

The modern education of women must be judged by the number 
of college women who become wives and mothers and the kind of 
homes they make. I am glad to say that statistics and observation 
prove that our college women stand high when judged by this test. 

I am not pessimistic. New conditions of life are threatening 
the home and these must be faced, but never were there such good 
homes as to-day; and surely we have a right to hope that our college 
graduates, both men and women, will increase the number of such 
homes and set the standard for the whole community. Education 
has delivered them from vulgar ambitions, or the foolish thought 
that wealth is necessary to a happy home. They above all others 
can afford to marry and found a home on a small income for they 
have riches within themselves and know the difference between 
elegance of taste and vulgarity of lavish display. They above all 
others can afford to have children, for their children will come to 
personal consciousness in an atmosphere of truth and of high ideals 
such as will ensure the nobility of their character and the worth 
of their lives. 




















COLLEGE LIFE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER 


FROM WHAT CLASSES OF THE POPULATION ARE THE STUDENTS 
DRAWN? CHANGES IN THE COST OF EDUCATION TO THE 
STUDENT, AND SOCIAL EFFECTS OF THESE CHANGES 


WituraM B. BaILey 
Assistant Professor, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


In gathering the material for this paper, inquiries for somewhat 
detailed information were sent to the secretaries of the following 
colleges and universities : 


Baylor University. University of Illinois. 
Bowdoin College. University of Michigan. 
Cornell University. University of Missouri. 
Harvard University. University of Virginia. 
Princeton University. University of Wisconsin. 
State University of Iowa. | Wesleyan University. 
University of California. Yale University. 


The statistical material which forms the basis of this paper is 
taken from the replies to these letters. The statistics for Yale Col- 
lege were collected by the author from material in the University 
Library. In most cases the replies were somewhat unsatisfactory. 
In some cases no figures were available and in others it was difficult 
to find a common unit for measurement. Although, in some cases, 
it was possible to obtain figures for 1912 and 1913, it was impossible 
to obtain corresponding figures for an earlier date for purposes of 
comparison. 

One method of determining the classes of the population from 
which the students are drawn is from the occupations of the parents 
of the students. Answers to questions of this nature were required 
for the registration blank in several colleges, but the only cases in 
which it was possible to get comparable figures for different periods 
were Wesleyan University and Yale College. The figures for Wes- 
leyan cover the occupation of the parents of the classes of 1897 and 
1917. The principal change seems to be an increase in the proportion 
engaged in business, education, manufacture and medicine, with a 
slight decrease in the proportion in agriculture and the ministry. 
As a result of the painstaking researches of Professor Franklin 
Bowditch Dexter of Yale University, it is possible to determine the 
occupation of the parents of about one-half of the Yale graduates 
from 1701 to 1792. The ministry and agriculture were far in the 
lead, with 35 and 28 per cent respectively, of those whose occupa- 
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tions were recorded. Then followed law, trade and medicine. But 
seven of the parents out of a total of 2,015 were definitely known to 
have been engaged in manufacture. In over half of the cases the 
occupation of the parents was not recorded. Had they been en- 
gaged in a learned profession or public service it seems probable that 
this fact would have been recorded, and it seems likely that a con- 
siderable proportion of those whose occupation was not recorded 


TABLE I 
OCCUPATIONS OF PARENTS OF STUDENTS 
(The Years Given Refer to the Class-Years of Students) 
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may have been engaged in agriculture. But two parents were re- 
corded as engaged in education. This is probably due to the fact 
that at this time education was not considered a distinct profession 
and much of the educational work was done by the ministers. 

For the classes of 1912 and 1913 in Yale College more parents 
were reported as engaged in business than in any other occupation. 
Law was second in both cases, while trade, banking and manufacture 
were near the top of the list. The ministry in the class of 1912 oc- 
cupied fifth position and in 1913, sixth place, followed by agricul- 
ture in each case. For the class of Princeton, 1917, more of the 
parents were engaged in business than any other single group, fol- 
lowed in order by manufacture, law and medicine. 

A somewhat detailed classification of the occupations of the 
parents of students in Wesleyan University, Princeton University, 
Yale College, University of Illinois, University of Wisconsin, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Iowa and University of North 
Dakota is given on page 244. 

Unfortunately the classification as received from the secretaries 
of the different universities was not sufficiently uniform to admit of 
a comparison in that form. In order to make comparison possible the 
classification was reduced by a somewhat arbitrary procedure to 
six main groups: Professions, Manufacture, Trade and Transporta- 
tion, Agriculture, Public Service, Miscellaneous and Unknown. 
Profession includes ministry, law, medicine and education. (Table 
on page 246.) 

When this uniform classification is considered, one or two facts 
stand forth. For Wesleyan in 1897 and 1917, for Yale, 1701 to 
1792, and in 1913, the professions rank first. During the eighteenth 
century agriculture in Yale held second place, while in 1912 and 
1913 it had fallen to fourth place, and this position was also held in 
Princeton and in Wesleyan in 1917. Manufacture and trade and 
transportation held either first, second or third place in these eastern 
universities. When we turn to the Universities of Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Michigan, we find the order exactly the same. First 
trade and transportation, then agriculture, then the professions, then 
manufacture, followed by public service. In the State University of 
Iowa and in the University of North Dakota the order is identical. 
First, agriculture, second, trade and transportation, third, the pro- 
fessions, fourth, manufacture and fifth, public service. Although 
complete statistics were not available, the President of Baylor Uni- 
versity estimated that 75 per cent of the students in this university 
came from farmers’ families. 
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These statistics are such as we might naturally expect to find. 
In the eastern universities the larger proportion of the students 
come from the families of professional men, manufacturers and 
traders, while a small proportion come from farmers’ families. In 
the middle west agriculture has risen to second place, and manu- 
facture is fourth. In the universities situated in a section of the 
country where farming is the major industry, agriculture ranks 
first and manufacture and public service come last. We also note 
that as time goes on the proportion of students coming from the 
homes of farmers tends to decrease. From these facts we may de- 
duce certain general principles: 

First. The composition of the student body tends to conform 
to that of the section of the country in which the university is situ- 
ated. | 

Second. As a continually decreasing proportion of the popula- 
tion is engaged in agriculture as the major industry, so a decreasing 
proportion of the students come from homes of farmers. 
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Third. The most noticeable increase has been in the proportion 
of parents engaged in manufacture and trade and transportation. 


EXPENSES OF STUDENTS 


Turning now to the subject of the college expenses of students 
we find that there has been some increase within the past few dec- 
ades, but that this increase is not so large as is generally supposed. 
The most complete statistics for a period of years upon this subject 
relate to Yale College. They cover almost without interruption the 
period from 1887 to 1913 and are taken from the class-books pub- 
lished by the graduating classes. 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURES OF STUDENTS IN THE YALE COLLEGE CLASSES OF 
1887 TO 1913 
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During this period the smallest average cost per student was in 
1892 when it was $779, and the largest in 1910 when it was $1,194. 
During the fourteen years previous to 1902 covered in this table, 
there were only three years in which the average cost was more 
than $1,000, while since 1902 there has been no year in which the 
expenditure fell below this amount. From 1887 to 1902 the aver- 
age expense was between $900 and $1,000. Since then it has aver- 
aged about $1,100. This shows a small increase, but no larger than 
was to be expected when the increase in the cost of living is taken 
into consideration. The expenses are generally smaller in freshman 
year and increase gradually to senior year when they are the highest. 


TABLE IV 
EXPENDITURES OF THE FRESHMAN, SOPHOMORE, JUNIOR AND SENIOR YEARS, YALE 
COLLEGE, 1907-1913 
1907 1908 1909 Igto Igtt 1912 1913 
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In Princeton University the average expenditure per student 
for the year 1903 was $807.90; 1906, $821.35; in 1910, $918.75, 
and in 1913, $1,054. 
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In most cases the reports received from the universities included 
only tuition fees, room and board, textbooks and stationery. In 
many cases they were rather estimates of what it would cost for a 
student to attend the university. In every case the cost had in- 
creased considerably during the past few decades. The estimated 
expenses at the University of Illinois in 1873 were from $122.50 to 
$213 ; in 1883 from $124 to $220.50; in 1893 from $157 to $231.50; 
in 1903 from $164 to $232; in 1913 from $260 to $296. Ina study 
made some time ago of the increase in the college expenses in cer- 
tain universities, it was estimated that from 1892 to 1912 the cost 
per student had increased in the University of Minnesota 33 per 
cent; Illinois, 35 per cent; Vermont, 33 per cent; Pennsylvania, 28 
per cent; lowa, 33 per cent; Wisconsin, 28 per cent; Virginia, 18 
per cent. In many cases the tuition fees and expenses for rooms, 
light, heat, etc., have increased about 50 per cent in the last two dec- 
ades. 

Although the average expenditure per college student is the only 
figure available in most cases, there are certain objections to it as a 
measure. It gives no idea of the dispersion of the different units 
about the average. Two series of numbers might have exactly the 
same average and still represent entirely different conditions. In the 
one case most of the units might be identical with or closely grouped 
about the average, while in the other case the values might be widely 
scattered. In the first case the sides of the curve would be steep. 
In the second, the slope would be gradual and the base broader. To 
return to the concrete example we are studying, in the one case the 
expenditures of most of the students would differ but little from 
that of the average. There would be but few students whose ex- 
penditures would be very much larger or very much smaller than the 
average. In the second case the number of students whose ex- 
penditures closely approximated the average would be comparatively 
small, while there would be a considerable number whose expendi- 
tures would be larger or smaller than the average by several hun- 
dreds of dollars. Unfortunately it was impossible to collect statis- 
tics from several universities which would show the dispersion of the 
individuals about the average. The only case in which the author 
was able to obtain statistics of this nature was from the class-books 
of Yale College, 1892-1905. Although there had not been any very 
decided increase in the average expenditure of the students during 
this period, there had been a slight increase in the proportion at the 
two extremes of the series. It is apparent that the proportion spend- 
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ing less than $400 or more than $2,000 per annum has increased 
somewhat. The student body, however, constitutes a much more 
homogeneous group, as far as expenditure is concerned, than the 
total population, and it is probable that the dispersion about the 
average expenditure is increasing more rapidly for the total popula- 
tion than for college students. 

Almost without exception the colleges and universities report a 
large increase in the number and amount of scholarship funds avail- 
able for the assistance of needy and deserving students. In many 
cases the tuition fees have been increased but the relief granted has 
increased more rapidly. The university funds are assuming an in- 
creased share in the cost of instruction. 

The universities situated in large cities report increased earn- 
ings by the students. Many of the universities conduct bureaus 
whose purpose is to assist needy students to obtain employment. 
There has been not only a considerable increase in the number of 
students who are in whole or in part earning their way through col- 
lege, but the average amount earned per student is increasing. 

From a somewhat detailed study of the expenditures of Yale 
College students from 1897 to 1901, and from the class-books in 
recent years it is evident that a liberal expenditure gives no assur- 
ance of a high standard of classroom work. From a study of 
nearly a thousand budgets of Yale students from 1897 to IgIo it 
was discovered that the expenditures of the men who were not on 
the appointment list exceeded those of the men on the appointment 
list by over 50 per cent. In some of the classes there was a very 
close connection between the expenditure and the order of honor in 
the appointment list. As the classroom standing of the men in- 
creased their average expenditures decreased. If standing in the 
classroom is made the test of a successful college course, it is evi- 
dent that the necessity to be in part self-supporting has not proved 
an insurmountable obstacle. It apparently takes less time and is 
less disturbing to study to earn money than it is to spend a large 
allowance. 

From this study of expenditures certain conclusions may be 
drawn: 

First. In all the institutions studied, there has been an increase 
in the expenditures of college students during the past few decades. 

Second. This increase in the expenditure has probably not been 
so rapid as the increase in the average cost of living during the same 
period. 
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Third. In universities situated in large cities the proportion of 
students who are earning all or part of their college expenses seems 
to be increasing. 

Fourth. The amount of money earned by the students who are 
more or less self-supporting seems to be increasing. 

Fifth. The proportion of students who spend considerably more 
or considerably less than the average seems to be increasing very 
slowly, but has not reached the point where the homogeneity of the 
student body has been seriously affected. This but reflects a more 
noticeable movement throughout the total population. 

Sixth. At any rate in those institutions situated in large cities, 
the difficulty confronting the student who must earn all or part of 
his college expenses is less rather than greater than a few decades 
ago. This is due in part to the increase in scholarship funds and 
in part to the greater opportunity for earnings by students. 

Seventh. The scholarship of the students who are in whole or 
in part self-supporting does not suffer from comparison with that 
of the students with liberal allowances. 





SOCIAL SERVICE AMONG ORIENTAL STUDENTS 


D. J. Fremine, M.A., M.Sc. 
Professor in Forman Christian College, Lahore, India 


Three facts attract attention as we consider the place of social 
service among oriental students: 

1. The principles and technique of western social service have 
already found large entrance among oriental students. 

2. In comparison with America the overwhelming national, 
social, and economic needs in these lands call their students in an 
exceptional way to social service. 

3. In furnishing guidance and stimulus to this movement lies 
an opportunity for West to make to East one of her most acceptable 
and universally appreciated contributions. 


THE BACKGROUND 


If we ask for the springs of this movement they are not hard to 
find. The last few years have witnessed a marked development of 
social consciousness among students throughout the West. Social 
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service departments—for the most part less than five years old— 
have been inaugurated in connection with the national Christian 
student movements of North America, Britain, Germany, and 
Australia, led in each of the first three cases by one or more full- 
time social service experts. Student leaders in these countries and 
throughout the continent of Europe have been placing steady 
emphasis upon facing social facts and responsibilities. Through 
social study, books and circles, through such special conferences as 
those at Liverpool and Belfast, and through systematic presenta- 
tion of social problems at the more general student conferences, a 
steady movement toward increased interest and sense of responsi- 
bility in social welfare has been fostered. I am glad, also, as one of 
the fifty members of this association resident in the Orient to give 
my tribute of gratitude to it for the very suggestive help its publica- 
tions have been to us. 

With such a background, is it surprising that the spirit, principles 
and technique of constructive social service should be mediated to 
the students of the Orient and find helpful expression in those lands? 

In this paper no attempt has been made to rehearse the well- 
known psychological and educational values of social service which 
would hold true in any land. Remembering that the Orient is not 
a unit, China, Japan, and India have been taken up in succession, 
with the twofold object of showing, first, the remarkable start that 
student social service has made, and second, the contributions 
distinct to the Orient that social service may render. 


SOCIAL SERVICE IN CHINA 


Turning first to China, it is noteworthy that for the past two 
years one of the outstanding features of their student Y. M. C. A. 
work has been social service. Seven student conferences are held 
annually in different parts of this great republic, and at all these 
conferences during the past year social service has been one of the 
three most stressed ideas. 

The most thorough and efficient student social work in China 
has been carried on by the students of Tientsin and Peking, largely 
under the leadership of R. M. Hersey and J. S. Burgess. In 1912 
the Peking Students’ Social Service Club was formed, composed of 
one hundred students from three mission and three government 
schools. Since organization they have conducted free night-schools 
for the servants of their institutions, with a total of over a hundred 
in attendance; and two other free night-schools for poor boys, with 
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an enrollment of fifty. All expenses for books, light, and heat were 
raised by the club or by individual student teachers. They have 
lectured to the common people for two months in street lecture halls 
on such subjects as hygiene, the meaning of the Republic, chemistry, 
etc. Hand-bills have been printed and distributed in easy Mandarin 
for the common people on “What is the meaning of the Republic,” 
and a high standard for investigation has been set by an exhaustive 
study of rickshaw coolies. 

In Tientsin one hundred and seventy-five essays were written by 
students telling how to undertake some definite form of social 
service. “Service prompted by love and measured by sacrifice” is 
their motto. Let us look at the record of a single one of their 
students, who had been taught that service is a Christian duty. He 
was the chief mover in organizing a student Association. After 
returning to his home village he taught his sisters in his home, 
started a public lecture hall, and began a school for his old associates 
in which he taught four hours daily without pay. His home was 
then opened to a group of educated people of the village for weekly 
meetings preparatory to starting a Church. The home became a 
center for four schools for children aggregating 460 students. 

The Canton Christian College Association has for several years 
been carrying on a primary day school for poor children. They 
have an attendance of fifty, financed entirely by the student Associa- 
tion. During the past year this student body has succeeded in rais- 
ing over $6000 for a building for this school. 

In Foochow the government and mission school students have 
united in an effort to better the conditions among government 
school students of that city. Upon investigation they found that 
a large percentage of those students lived in or near houses of ill- 
fame. They presented a petition to the Provincial Assembly, asking 
for official help in bettering these conditions. 

In Shanghai the students of St. John’s University have con- 
ducted two primary day schools, with a total attendance of 180. 
They have secured all the money and done all the teaching them- 
selves. In addition to this, a special lecture bureau has been organ- 
ized among the students, and lectures on sanitation, health, and 
first aid to the injured have been given in many of the neighboring 
villages. 

The Soochow University Association has developed a Sunday 
School in a neglected part of the city, the weekly attendance of 
which has now reached 450. These students have also raised over 
$800, built a day school and now have something like fifty children 
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in attendance. These children are all from poor families and are 
given instruction free of charge. 

Thus there is evidence that the passion for service is taking 
possession of students in all parts of the country. The National 
Student Secretary for China says that of late almost every student 
Association visited has been able to report some form of social 
service done. To aid in developing this work at least four booklets 
have been produced in China.* 


CONTRIBUTIONS UNIQUE TO CHINA 


Now what are the contributions of social service unique to 
China? 

1. Jn the first place it furnishes a peculiarly good approach to 
the Chinese because they are an essentially practical people. The 
Church or the Association that can do things attracts allegiance. 
Truth to them is what works—a kind of unphilosophical prag- 
matism. In fact it is said that although they have a word for “the 
way” and for “true” in the sense of fidelity to obligations, they 
have no word for truth in the abstract. Mere speculation apart 
from life cannot hold their interest long. Perhaps no country in 
the Orient will more expect Christianity to show its superiority in 
action. 

2. Although Confucianism has given the Chinese a very high 
sense of social duty within limited groups, these obligations have 
become somewhat stereotyped. China needs therefore not so much 
exhortation to be true to social obligation, as an enlarged vision of 
what social obligation involves, and the help of western technique 
to work out these social duties. 

3. Finally in the midst of a social revolution, active practical 
service which has a direct bearing on the improvement of social 
conditions has a steadying constructive influence. 


In KorEA 


Leaving China, is it not inspiring to hear the following from 
the one-time Hermit Kingdom of Korea? The Secretary of the 
Seoul Young Men’s Christian Association, in telling about an inter- 
esting feature of the work which was last year begun for boys, 
says: “Each boy of the Association undertook to beautify his 
home surroundings by having a garden in his own yard. Fifteen 
practical talks on gardening were given, and 4,800 packages of 

*** Methods of Social Work,” and ‘ ‘How to Study the |_| Coolie,” by J. S. Burgess, M.A. 


“An Outline of a Social Study Program,’’ by Fannie S. Wicks, M.A.; and ‘Social Service," by; 
R. M. Hersey. 
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flower seed were distributed. Great enthusiasm was shown by the 
boys in the plans. Four schools set apart tracts of land which were 
divided among their pupils, and prizes were given to 149 boys for 
good results in their work.” 


In JAPAN 


In Japan, in contrast with China, student social service in the 
modern sense of that word is just beginning to take hold. It is 
true that Japan has had a well developed sense of social responsi- 
bility of a certain kind. But paternalism was the keynote of the 
whole structure; the head of the family was responsible for the 
members of his group, the head of the village for those who lived 
there, and the lord of the manor felt responsible for all his subjects. 
But while this kind of charity did away with pauperism in Japan it 
was too apt both to begin at home and to end there. It cared too 
little how people fared across the line. Under it good Japanese 
would generously meet obligations to a wide circle of relations, but 
the obligation to give self and money for the betterment of the 
social conditions of the community has been very slowly recognized. 
The government, as such, fosters a good deal of welfare work, but 
the people—even the Christians themselves—have only within the 
past one or two years been interested in this kind of work. In the 
Universities there have been no laboratory courses on actual social 
conditions. No University settlements have been established, and in 
fact three or four years ago those who showed much zeal for social 
betterment were under government suspicion. 

However the National Y. M. C. A. Secretary for Japan says 
that those conditions have passed away, and that under the present 
liberal régime the seeds of social service long sown by Christians 
have begun to bear fruit. A beginning was made by the Y. M. C. 
A. in publishing “The Social Teachings of Jesus,” and at the Trien- 
nial Student Conference held last April steps were taken by the As- 
sociation to bring the growing interest to a head, by stressing social 
service before the 400 delegates and sending them out in groups 
to get an inside view of factories and reform institutions under 
expert guidance. 


ConTRIBUTIONS UNIQUE TO JAPAN 


Social service has its unique contribution to make to the stu- 
dents of Japan. 

I. From an economic standpoint the gap between the rich and 
the poor is getting greater to an almost alarming extent, and those 
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who will be the future leaders need to be brought into contact with 
the conditions introduced by the modern industrial changes as well 
as the old problems brought by famine and fire, flood and earth- 
quakes. 

2. From the standpoint of mental balance education in Japan 
is too intellectual; students all too often fall into despair, with the 
result that a relatively high percentage of Japanese students commit 
suicide. Active practical service in contact with the hard facts of 
community life would be a counteracting force for them. 

3. From a moral standpoint there is great unrest among the 
students. Old restraints have been torn down and new moral forces 
cannot be erected in a day. Constructive welfare work would have 
an especial value for men under such circumstances. 

4. From a religious standpoint, Japanese Buddhism is other- 
worldly, divorcing ethics from religion. Social service would help 
Japanese Buddhists to appreciate the essentially ethical practical 
character of Christianity. 


In INDIA 


Those conversant with conditions in India characterize by no 
less a word than “renaissance” the economic, educational and social 
changes that are taking place. One very marked expression ot this 
newly stirring life is the interest which has sprung up among stu- 
dents in practically every part of this ancient land in efforts to serve 
and to uplift the community. 

Perhaps this spirit of service on the part of students has in no 
place been longer and more intensely instilled than by Rev. C. Tyn- 
dale Biscoe, at the Mission High School in the Vale of Kashmir. 
Here the deed, in contrast to talk, finds living embodiment. Can 
you imagine the transformation in conceptions of citizenship that 
this school is making among this ignorant, superstitious, cowardly 
people, when these six hundred Brahman students, led by their 
seventy-five teachers, use the school boats for rescue work during 
the frequent floods, organize means of giving help in extinguishing 
fires, save from drowning on an average ten lives a year, or take 
more than two hundred sick folk for fresh air from the great mis- 
sion hospital every summer in the school boats? Much has been 
done in the way of promoting cleanliness in their most insanitary 
of cities; voluntary corps of engineers have been created and have 
shown the citizens how to clean their own yards and streets; they 
have backed up the municipal officers and altered public opinion by 
preaching sanitation. To one of their six service societies teachers 
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and boys subscribe monthly and thus pay the schooling of fifty 
poor boys, clothe a score, and feed and look after those in real dis- 
tress. “In all things, be men,” is the motto of the school. A 
Character Form-Sheet which is filled up for each boy thrice yearly 
has a space assigned to ““Conduct towards City,” for which two 
hundred marks are given. 

In Forman Christian College, Lahore, just before its six hun- 
dred students return for their long vacation to their homes in the 
needy, illiterate, caste-bound villages of India, a serious presenta- 
tion of opportunities for social service is made. For several years 
volunteers have enlisted with some such results as those of last 
year, when 183 wanted to take up work along the line of education, 
66 signed for sanitation, 27 for temperance work, 7 for translation, 
11 for prevention of cruelty to animals, and 22 for the encourage- 
ment of the spirit of play and the introduction of games. 

Facts and figures could be given for a dozen colleges, did time 
permit, where such work is going on. You would, however, be 
especially interested in the Social Service League, Bombay, with 
its circulating libraries in 47 centers, with its corps of over 1000 
volunteers who collected 20,000 rupees for the Famine Relief 
Fund, with its practical steps for the purification of the Holi 
festival ; in the Christian College, Madras, where groups of students 
thrice weekly engage in hospital visitation, and where they run a . 
free night-school for the sons of coachmen, coolies, cowherds, 
barbers, and cooks; in the flood relief work of the students of the 
Scottish Churches College, Calcutta; and in the sanitary map, the 
slum visitation and coolie work of Trinity College, Kandy. 

Think of India’s gigantic social problems—poverty, illiteracy, 
caste, family reform, uplift of the depressed classes, sanitation—and 
then catch the inspiration from seeing an increasing number of 
India’s 31,000 college students enlisted in solving some of these 
enormous problems of their country. 

Five books*, especially adapted to aid Indian students in get- 
ting the spirit and technique of social service have proceeded from 
Forman Christian College, and have been published by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS UNIQUE TO INDIA 


What contribution unique to India can social service make? 
1. The doctrines of Karma and of transmigration cut the very 
gestions for Social Helpfulness"’; “The Social Mission of the Church in India’; ‘Social 


Su 
Pra vice and Exhibits’; ‘‘The Positive Life’; and ‘‘Service and Exhibits” from the Ass. Press, 
86 College St., Calcutta. 
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sinews of service. The first says you cannot affect for good or ill 
another’s destiny ; the second, that the “way of escape” is to abstain 
from action. Realize, then, how the Indian student who is led to 
practical, objective work for man as such, enters by his very action 
into a world foreign to these hoary, ingrained theories. 

2. For centuries fatalism and pessimism have pervaded India’s 
outlook on life. And are you surprised when you remember the 
torrid heat, the age-long stagnation, the mysterious and to them 
lawless comings and goings of plague and cholera taking their toll 
by the million year after year, and the relentless and ever-dreaded 
famines that desolate whole districts. Facts, not theory, are needed 
to stir this torpor. Lowered death rates, immunity from fever, less 
blindness from neglect of children’s eyes, manifest effects from the 
use of hospitals, deserts blooming from irrigation canals—these 
gradually create a situation that demands a new philosophy of life; 
an experience that requires new ideals. 

3. Social service embodies Christ’s value of human life. This 
is exhibited in the growing work for the “untouchables” and by co- 
operative measures having the distinct end of enriching social life. 

4. In other words, India’s old bottles find new wine within 
them; the whole structure of progress-hindering Hinduism is grad- 
ually yielding under the pressure of inevitable reforms, inspired 
from contact with the vitalizing faith of Christianity. 


GENERAL V'ALUE IN THE ORIENT 


Thinking of the Orient as a whole, there are many who believe 
that values must be discovered and produced in a world of experi- 
ence before they can be conceived or assumed to exist in a higher 
world; who believe that non-Christian faiths do not function in as 
socially efficient ways as Christianity; who believe that Christian 
missions may serve not alone by imparting a Christian content, but 
also in meeting local human needs in a Christian way; who believe 
that ideal character whether East or West includes organized 
capacity for social agency; who in short believe that missions are 
man’s conscious co-operation with the Infinite Being in promoting 
abundant life. All such will have a Gospel for the social order as 
well as for the individual; will yearn to evangelize the great social 
forces as well as the units of society. 

We are convinced that even those whose zeal is centered on 
individual conversions find real value in this work. From Seoul 
comes the testimony that “the work has induced fathers and mothers 
to encourage their sons to attend the Bible classes and other meet- 
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ings of the Association.” From Shanghai: “Social Service in 
Government Schools is the road to Christianity. In Christian 
schools it is the best expression of Christianity.” From Tientsin: 
“The social emphasis of Christianity has been found to be most 
. productive of good results in the personal experience of the Chris- 
tian students, as well as persuasive in leading men to Christ.” A 
worker of wide experience in China says: “A new sense of responsi- 
bility has come to the Christian students for the existing evils in the 
social life of the nation. They have come to recognize in social 
service the actual expression of their Christian duty.” On the other 
hand, the non-Christian students who have engaged in various forms 
of social service have come to be more widely interested in Christian- 
ity. They recognize that such service to their fellow men can only 
be carried out by the spirit of Christ. 

In conclusion, let us remind ourselves that to a wonderful extent 
Oriental students are open to leadership along these lines; that in 
the brotherly supplementing that should characterize the interchange 
of nations, this is one of our most acceptable contributions ; and that 
traceable as it is in almost every instance to Christian initiative, it 
affords an effective expression of Him whose self-sacrificing, un- 
requited love wins loyalty the world around. 





THE GRADUATE IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH COLLEGE GRADUATES ARE NOW ENGAGED 
IN PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL SERVICE AND THE EXTENT TO 
WHICH COLLEGE LIFE AND WORK INFLUENCED 
THEM IN THE DIRECTION OF SUCH WORK 


FRANCES CUMMINGS 
Manager Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations, New York 


The Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations was organized in 
the summer of 1911 by the graduates of eight of our largest eastern 
colleges for women. Its purpose was two-fold: (1) to get together 
and make accessible full information concerning the non-teaching 
occupations open to educated women, (2) to conduct an employment 
agency through which educated women might find suitable employ- 
ment in non-teaching occupations. From the first the Bureau found 
that a very large number of applicants for positions were interested 
in the field of social work. The undergraduates in the colleges 
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showed a similar interest. Of the first nine hundred positions 
offered through the Intercollegiate Bureau one-third were in relig- 
ious and social organizations. It therefore seemed a natural evolu- 
tion to organize a separate department for social workers. Many 
social organizations in New York had felt the need of such a clear- 
ing house of information. Its work is directed by a small executive 
committee of eight, with the help of an advisory board of eighteen, 
made up of the representatives of some of the large social organiza- 
tions, many of them national, having headquarters in New York. 
We believe that this Department for Social Workers is unique. It 
is, as far as we know, the only national clearing house for informa- 
tion regarding positions and workers—men and women—in the 
social field throughout the country. 

During the year ending March 1, 1914, 156 men and women 
have been placed in positions in fifteen different states from Maine 
to Georgia and California. The salaries show the range of respon- 
sibility and importance of these positions; they have ranged from 
$30 per month to $3,500 per year. 30 per cent were over $100 per 
month. The maximum salary for a woman was $2,000, while four 
men were placed at from $2,500 to $3,500. 

It is significant that we have had many more positions open 
through the Bureau than we could fill and many more applicants 
than we could place. Doubtless all employment exchanges have a 
similar tale to tell. On the other hand, in this particular type of 
work, with the requirements often vague and the qualifications not 
clearly understood, the fact is not, perhaps, surprising. Over four- 
teen hundred people applied for entrance to this field of work. Only 
663, or less than one-half, were found to be eligible for formal reg- 
istration, of whom 65 per cent were college graduates. All the 
others were ineligible, for the most part, because their education and 
general mental equipment were inadequate. The standard for 
registration adopted tentatively by the executive committee requires 
(1) a full college degree from an accredited institution, (2) a year’s 
course in a professional school which offers training for social work, 
or (3) at least a year’s experience as a paid social worker. This 
standard—adopted, as I have said,.on a tentative basis,—has been 
fully justified by the demands of the positions themselves. 

Nearly six hundred positions have been referred to the Depart- 
ment in twenty-eight different fields of religious and social activity 
and representing at least thirty-five distinct positions. To indicate 
the variety in the fields of work and types of positions, I will mention 
briefly a partial list : 
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Matrons, caretakers, housekeepers, teachers and superintendents 
in orphanages, industrial schools, homes for the aged, institutions 
for neglected and delinquent children. 

Settlement club workers, teachers of gymnastics, cooking, sew- 
ing and other non-academic subjects, home visitors, headworkers 
and assistant headworkers. 

Agents, visitors, and case workers, supervisors of case work, 
and general secretaries in child-helping and charity organizations. 

Statisticians and investigators in consumers’ leagues, civic and 
municipal offices, vice commissions, research organizations, and im- 
migration societies. 

Physical directors and playground workers in churches, Y. W. 
C. A.’s and Y. M. C. A.’s, settlements, schools, rural and town or- 
ganizations. 

Nurses for settlements, hospitals, visiting nursing organizations, 
anti-tuberculosis leagues. 

Welfare secretaries in industrial plants. 

Employment secretaries and office assistants. 

Church workers, pastors’ assistants, parish visitors, secretaries 
of men’s and women’s work. 

Organizing, executive field, publicity and financial secretaries in 
nearly all the different fields of work. 

This Department for Social Workers stands at a strategic point 
for observation and perhaps for action. But although it is con- 
ducted by college graduates, for college graduates, and acts as a 
national medium of communication as to the supply of and demand 
for workers in the social field, our work is not yet fully developed ; 
our records cover a period of only twelve months, and it is obviously 
impossible to base upon them safe deductions as to the exact pro- 
portion of college men and women entering professional social 
work. Such a complete and accurate answer to this part of the 
topic might be obtained, in my opinion, from two possible sources 
of information: (1) A complete occupational record of all college 
graduates—a tremendous task. As far as the women graduates of 
the country are concerned a step has been taken in the right direction 
by a committee of the Association of College Alumnz, which is 
now preparing a uniform occupational record for use in compiling 
information regarding all women graduates of colleges. (2) A 
national census of social workers now employed in this field, show- 
ing their training and preparation. The possibility of taking a 
census of this sort is now being considered by our Department for 
Social Workers. Since neither of these sources of information is 
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yet available, I can merely point out significant facts which have 
come to us through our experience in the Department. 

Turning to the question as to the extent to which college life 
and work influenced students to take up social service as a profes- 
sion, again I must admit the lack of full information. Doubtless the 
student secretaries of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations have many impressions as to these college influ- 
ences, received while discussing life-plans with undergraduates. 
Our own sources of information are limited to the applicants who 
definitely register with the Department for paid positions in social 
work, and to visits made by the manager to women’s colleges for 
the purpose of giving vocational advice. 

The applicants registering with the Department are divided into 
three groups: recent graduates, who are often vague as to the type 
of work which they wish ultimately to do; men and women in other 
professions who wish to make a change to the field of social work; 
and experienced social workers who wish for some reason to use 
the Department in securing enlarged opportunities or information 
concerning openings in new localities. 

As we turn to the group of those trained in other professions 
and now seeking to use their equipment for the social good, we find 
that the number is large and perhaps increasing. Teachers, business 
men, artists, journalists and many others are included in this num- 
ber. A woman trained in domestic science has recently been placed 
through the Bureau to study the transportation, storage, and distri- 
bution of the food supply of New York City. A man trained as an 
artist with some slight business experience has been appointed to 
direct educational exhibits in various parts of the country. One 
problem the Bureau has had to.face warrants special mention, 
because, after all, it is your problem, as an organization interested in 
professional religious work. It is the large number of men who 
have been in the ministry who are now attempting to take up social 
work outside the ministry. I must confess that our Department 
does not find their problem easy of solution. We have had many 
letters from such ministers, written from small communities, indi- 
cating an isolation and limited contact with social problems which 
will prove a great handicap in making this change. The reasons for 
their efforts to change are often hard to trace, but not infrequently 
we have detected the economic need for larger salaries. 

~ Turning now to the group of applicants who have been recently 
graduated from college we find that our facilities for tracing college 
influence are somewhat increased. As manager of the Intercol- 
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legiate Bureau, I have been invited to visit most of the large eastern 
colleges for women and have had personal interviews with many 
students to discuss their plans for work after leaving college. I 
have found an enormous interest in professional social work. Some 
of it is ill-defined, slightly sentimental, often based on very meager 
information; some of it, on the other hand, is purposeful and clear- 
sighted. In talking with these girls, I have detected in the answers 
to my questions the following main sources of influence from col- 
lege life and work. Many others might be added to the list. (1) 
Classroom work in departments of economics and sociology. This 
classroom influence differs greatly in the vitality of its teaching and 
the degree of contact it gives the students with actual social prob- 
lems. In some colleges girl after girl has mentioned a particular 
course offered in one of the departments, when I have asked what 
first interested her in social problems. (2) The speakers who visit 
the colleges from time to time bringing with them the inspiration 
of actual experience in the social field. (3) Active participation in 
the religious and social life of the college and community. In one 
of the large state universities in the West, I found many of the 
girls eager to take up industrial investigation. As this is a highly 
specialized form of investigation, I was somewhat puzzled, until it 
came out that, under the direction of a professor, these girls had 
spent several weeks of a summer vacation investigating the condi- 
tions among women workers in a notorious industry in their state. 
(4)The modified but deepened religious life fostered by the college. 
After all—for most of us—college did not mean the wrecking of 
our religious faith, but a deepening and broadening of it. On the 
whole it brought us more than it took away. 

It would be impossible to say which of these factors was the 
controlling one in bringing an individual student to a realization of 
social needs. All of them, combining, result from time to time in 
what may be called a “social conversion,”—which is not very dif- 
ferent from the old-fashioned religious conversion of our fathers. 
It implies a dedication of oneself to social ends, an awakened sense 
of social responsibility. 


























COLLEGE APPRENTICESHIP IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


RicHarp Henry Epwarps, M.A. 


Student Service Secretary International Committee 
of the Y.M.C. A., New York. 


The question is, What forms of social service can students 
undertake while in college which will fit them for lifelong social 
activity? I shall interpret the topic in the broad sense of the term 
to include religious service, for religious activities may properly 
be considered social. 

Undergraduate service divides into ten main branches including 
some thirty-five specific forms of activity. Practically all of it is 
directed to meeting community needs and should be viewed there- 
fore as one of the bridges between Town and Gown. This means 
that there is pleasant passage in two directions, for any contribution 
which students render to the community is more than repaid by the 
knowledge of life which comes to them and the contribution given 
to their training for social living. Beginning with the freshman as 
he enters the campus, the first branch is: 


I. CAMPUS SERVICE; I. E., WORK BY STUDENTS FOR STUDENTS 


1. This ordinarily includes activities on behalf of freshmen 
such as the preparation of boarding and rooming lists, baggage 
checking, registration for addresses, assistance in the selection of 
room mates, the supplying of a college handbook of information, 
and furnishing guides for new students upon their first arrival. It 
also includes a freshman reception at which undergraduate activities 
are presented. Letters are sometimes sent to the freshmen in 
advance of their coming. 

2. New student work is followed during the year by a per- 
manent employment bureau for casual labor by students ; by friendly 
visitation of the sick in boarding houses and dormitories or hos- 
pitals, by free tutoring to students in difficulties, by general social 
gatherings for the promotion of acquaintance, and by vacation 
parties for students who must remain in town. 

Whether this work is done by the institution itself, by the stu- 
dent union, or the Christian Associations, it is all work of genuine 
importance, for it largely determines the early attitudes of the stu- 
dent toward the life of his college, and evidences something of the 
degree to which that life has been humanized by the spirit of prac- 
tical religion. It represents to many the basic principle of service 
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in simplest terms. It creates an atmosphere of hospitality which is 
due the newcomer and the less fortunate in every institution of 
learning. 

The employment feature of campus service is one of the most 
important. In a Middle Western university this year employment 
had been found for 1200 different men before February Ist, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to several thousand dollars and alone making 
it possible for many of these men to remain in the university. 

Campus service leads many students each year into a study of 
their own institution, to criticism of its weaknesses, and into com- 
mon efforts to make its life more livable. It has a real effect upon 
college loyalty and brings its leaders into co-operation in helpful 
efforts with the administration. 

While it may not lead directly to professional or specific forms 
of lay service after graduation as other phases of service do, it 
helps to spread that essential spirit of hospitality and helpfulness 
which underlies every form of service throughout life. 


II. GENERAL RELIGIOUS SERVICE IN THE COLLEGE TOWN 


Here is included specifically religious work in churches, Chris- 
tian Associations, independent Sunday schools and city missions. 
Its general forms are: 

1. The teaching of Sunday school classes for boys, girls, and 
college students of lower classes, Bible groups for school boys and 
girls, meeting either independently or in the city Christian Associa- 
tions. 

2. The organization and conducting of independent Sunday 
schools in needy sections of the college community or the surtound- 
ing country. 

3. Effective speaking and other assistance in rescue mission 
work and similarly in truant schools and county jails. 

4. Assistance in music, ushering, and social gatherings of 
churchés and other religious organizations. The enlistment of stu- 
dents in such phases of church work as they can do effectively in 
the church edifice or in church extension work is a matter of signal 
importance for the future of all religious effort. More than one 
conservative old church in a college town is being remoulded in its 
life and thought to meet this new demand. As these newer churches 
and their allied agencies create enthusiasm for the fundamental 
religion of service, and as they help to direct students in that 
service they are doing a work of inestimable importance for the 
future leadership of the church, both lay and pastoral. One New 
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England college has thirty undergraduates teaching Bible classes in 
the churches of the town, and thirty more men conducting inde- 
pendent Sunday schools in district schoolhouses in surrounding 
territory. The work is done with the regularity of a business enter- 
prise, and handed down from generation to generation as a sacred 
college tradition. 


III. RELIGIOUS DEPUTATIONS TO VILLAGES, DEPUTATIONS TO 
SCHOOLS OR OTHER COLLEGES 


The number of men in a deputation team to a village varies from 
six to ten. The work consists in musical, social, athletic and re- 
ligious activities. The dominating purpose, however, is religious. 
The various personal conferences, hikes, athletic games, and socials 
ordinarily come to a climax on Sunday when religious addresses are 
made to the boys and young men of the town or institution, and 
decisions for the Christian life and church membership secured. 
Permanent village boys’ clubs and Bible study groups are often 
formed. Groups from two or three colleges making visits to the 
same place in conjunction are frequently able to combine their work 
to decided advantage. Paralleling this work by men students, re- 
ligious deputations of college women have developed to a somewhat 
less degree. 

These deputations bring students into close touch with boys and 
young men in different towns, giving many of them their first real 
knowledge of the country life problem or the religious and social 
conditions of schools or colleges other than their own. The depu- 
tation team to a village must take the point of view of the minister, 
the school teacher and other community betterment workers with 
whom it co-operates, and who are to carry on the work after its 
departure. In their brief visit the team must discover the situa- 
tion, win the boys to friendship, command the respect of teachers 
and parents, and make some real contribution to the moral courage 
and religious enthusiasm of the town. Similarly the men in the 
teams to schools or other colleges must witness before their fellows 
and quicken the moral and religious life of the institution. This 
means that the student has begun to see the life of a community or 
college as a whole, and in terms of what he himself can do to help 
for its improvement. If he has a moral or religious message of his 
own he must out with it in effective speech and personal influence. 
Where is there a more essential need than that, students should now 
and then cease to scribble down lecture notes and put themselves 
into the active group of religious and social workers. These deputa- 
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tions send many students back with fresh interest to the study of 
the country life problem in voluntary groups and curriculum classes. 
They lead to the study of student morals and standards and the 
function of religion in human life. They enlarge the vision of the 
agricultural student; widen the horizon of students reared in cities, 
and have a bearing of genuine importance upon the relation of col- 
lege life to the community and church at large. 

In one Middle Western state last year 150 college men from 
seventeen colleges visited thirty-six towns and reported 349 deci- 
sions for the Christian life, beside scores of instances of renewed 
activity on the part of churches, Sunday schools and young people’s 
societies. 


IV. GENERAL WorK FoR Boys 


1. Groups for younger boys in independent or institutional 
boys’ clubs, in settlements, institutional churches and other organ- 
izations. The activities of such clubs usually include various indoor 
and outdoor games, reading, basketry, story-telling, also basket-ball, 
and other gymnasium activities. They include vacant lot gardens, 
and all forms of outdoor athletics, baseball, football, swimming, 
track games, skating and other winter sports. Paralleling these for 
college women is assistance in free kindergartens, day-nurseries, 
classes in cooking and folk dancing, vacant lot gardens; clubs for 
sewing, reading and story-telling. 

2. Big brother work for boys is also general, covering assist- 
ance in truancy and probation; and similarly big sister work for 
delinquent girls. 

3. Work for older boys, including work for high school boys, 
in addition to specifically religious efforts already cited includes the 
coaching .of athletic teams, literary, dramatic, debating, musical, 
camera and social clubs. 

Work for older girls includes home economics, health and 
hygiene, musical, literary and social clubs. 

4. Boy Scout work in its various phases, and the activities of 
Camp Fire girls are available for student service and are being 
utilized to good advantage. 

These activities all involve co-operation with a considerable num- 
ber of established institutions in the community such as churches, 
settlements, social centers, neighborhood organizations and com- 
munity boys’ clubs. The club work, while usually simple, involves 
close personal dealing with all types of boys, country boys, shop 
and factory boys, street boys and those from typical city homes. It 
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is perhaps the largest single phase of service work for college men 
because of the comparative simplicity of the activities and the large 
number of boys who need such help as college men can give. As 
college students take up work of this kind they often get their first 
experience in controlling and directing the energies of children, in 
establishing order without the exercise of physical force and in 
organizing a group of children for some worthy end. It is an 
elemental experience for many who thus try for the first time to 
work out a successful organization with others than their natural 
mates. For those who follow it through in any thorough way, this 
work may well lead to the study of the laws of attention and inter- 
est, and on into the fields of psychology and pedagogy. 

The door of any home opens easily to the friends of its children, 
and college students who grow interested in particular boys or girls 
find their way into homes where every variety of need exists. In 
these homes—especially of street and factory boys—many a stu- 
dent gets his first rude awakening to the problems of congestion and 
poverty. What is more essential than that students should be chal- 
lenged early in their course with the facts of the home life and street 
life of boys, in order that they may in turn challenge those facts in 
further study and reconstructive effort? 


V. SERVICE Visits TO HoMEs AND INSTITUTIONS 


1. Friendly visiting to the homes of needy families where pov- 
erty, ill health, old age or other difficulty requires personal help. 
It involves tactful and patient dealing with marginal families and 
those in sudden or chronic need. A certain amount of relief work 
naturally goes along with such friendly visiting and includes any . 
special provision of supplies, clothing or playthings, on holidays or 
times of special need, help in finding employment for those out of 
work, and for women students, assistance in district nursing and 
child welfare work. 

2. Service visits to institutions, ordinarily to hospitals, poor 
farms, truant schools and jails. These institutional visits variously 
include readings, flower distribution, music, recitations, stereopti- 
con talks, and personal visits. 

Friendly visiting by students is ordinarily done under the 
auspices of the Associated Charities in college towns or at the sug- 
gestion of doctors or ministers, the humane officer or similar official. 
As students take up this work and follow various families through 
a year or more, they get a first hand experience with the problems 
of poverty, unemployment, family desertion, bad housing, intemper- 
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ance and the many others which rest with peculiar severity upon the 
lives of the poor. 

There is promise here of discovering those who will become lay 
or professional social workers interested in housing, public health 
and sanitation, tuberculosis and juvenile probation. 

It is already widely demonstrated that some of the ablest Charity 
Organization and humane officers, as well as superintendents and as- 
sistants in public institutions, received their first impulse to such 
work in these service visits. One of the most useful of Harvard’s 
recent graduates is at the head of work for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children in the City of Philadelphia and his consistent 
career in social work began while an undergraduate testified to the 
reality of this approach. 


VI. PusiLic SPEAKING AND OTHER ASSISTANCE IN SOCIAL AND 
MorAL REFORM; EFFORTS TO SECURE LAW ENFORCEMENT 
AND IMPROVED LEGISLATION 


1. Public speaking in churches, civic clubs, social centers and 
political meetings in the interest of such movements as that for no- 
license, clean politics, industrial betterment, woman suffrage, aboli- 
tion of child labor and tuberculosis, world peace and social justice. 

2. Assistance by inspection and otherwise in the enforcement 
of laws such as those covering the sale of liquor to minors and on 
Sunday, tenement congestion, sanitation and other health laws, 
cruelty to children and animals, conditions of motion picture shows, 
clean streets, etc. 

This work is sometimes undertaken independently by students 
who come to feel keenly the need for a particular reform. They 
prepare one or more addresses upon it and discover opportunities to 
speak to various audiences. They frequently secure coaching from 
friends and professors; at other times a “dry” campaign or similar 
movement in the college, town or neighboring city will awaken a 
group of students to effective participation. In such cases the speak- 
ing is done more largely under direction of the local campaign 
managers and with a larger amount of team play and practical 
training on the students’ part. 


VII. GENERAL RECREATION Work, such as: 


1. Musical and other entertainment troupes to churches, school- 
house meetings, etc. 
2. Assistance in outings and picnics for children. 
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3. Assistance in field-days, holiday celebrations and pageants 
involving the community as a whole. 

In every undergraduate body there are a few natural-born enter- 
tainers, men and women well endowed with funny bone. The 
arrangement of entertainment appointments is usually made by some 
central agency with the various organizations desiring help. Pro- 
grams of a dramatic, musical, literary or humorous character, travel 
pictures, chalk talks and the like are all useful. 

Might we not agree that participation in the writing and produc- 
ing of plays by amateurs under faculty or other competent direction 
should, in the light of the morals of the average commercial theater, 
be considered a work of genuine social service? Co-operation with 
the Drama League of America in the creation of student sentiment 
in favor of clean and artistic plays is likewise a genuine service. 

2. There is an important work to be rendered by giving as- 
sistance in outings, picnics and excursions for children and especially 
in interscholastic meets. College women can be especially helpful 
in outings for mothers and children. Volunteer play-leaders who 
can be depended upon are also needed as assistants at certain hours 
in small parks and playgrounds, and may thus connect themselves 
with leaders in the playground and recreation movement. 

3. The development of community field-days in country vil- 
lages, rural districts, and in holiday and historical pageants in towns 
and cities, offers an increasing number of students an opportunity 
to co-operate directly with community enterprises in ways conspicu- 
ously popular. 

In all these forms of work students grow into a realization and 
espousal of the gospel of play. They come along the pathway of 
their own inherent interests to the study of those forces in Ameri- 
can life which pervert the play spirit, such as the great commercial 
amusement enterprises, many of which are tainted with immorality 
and thwart the clean love of wholesome play. 


VIII. EDUCATIONAL CLASSES, CLUBS AND TALKS FOR FOREIGN 
AND AMERICAN WORKING MEN 


1. Work for foreigners may be done in conection with city 
Christian Associations or other agencies having industrial work, 
or independently with groups of foreigners working on railroads, 
in construction camps or in factories. The work ordinarily begins 
with the teaching of English to foreigners, but soon develops beyond 
this, however, with such features as patriotic singing, the taking 
out of first papers for citizenship, the teaching of outstanding facts 
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in American history and government, the relation of various 
industrial processes in which the men are engaged, first aid to the 
injured, etc. Practical talks frequently illustrated are given on 
foreign countries. Stereopticon pictures of the “home country” 
may be shown. Moral dangers as well as opportunities for personal 
growth and advancement in America are pointed out. 

2. For American working men the classes deal more largely 
with instruction related to the man’s work, first aid to the injured, 
mathematics, electricity, mechanical drawing and kindred subjects 
for which engineering students are especially qualified. Assistance 
can also be rendered in gymnasium classes where facilities are 
available. Medical dispensary work, free clinics, classes in hygiene, 
are the province of medical students. 

Friendly counsel on matters of business rights to working men, 
both foreign and American, is being rendered by law students. 

Mr. Fred H. Rindge, Jr., a recent graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity, has devoted his whole time for some six years to the pro- 
motion of volunteer industrial service. 

Paralleling these are similar activities, though less extended, by 
college women for immigrant women and working girls. Distinc- 
tive features in this work include: 

1. For foreign women—Classes and talks in English, patriotic 
singing, home making, health, sanitation and child welfare. 

2. For working girls—Clubs and talks on health and efficiency, 
amusements, consumers’ league work and home making. 

Students who undertake these educational classes and talks are 
thrown directly into first-hand touch with at least two great social 
problems—Immigration and Labor. The process of social educa- 
tion for any college man who works his way through the concrete 
situations involved in these problems will be an illuminating one. It 
will lead him into the territory where injustice and exploitation are 
not yet done away and where he will be led to think soberly, yet fear- 
lessly, of the message of religion in the face of the factory system 
and the greatest single mingling of peoples which history shows. 
These men will go back to their classrooms with searching questions 
about the human side of large outputs, the wage system and the 
organization of labor. 


IX. SOcIAL SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS AND EXHIBITS 


Assistance in surveys of community life, an investigation of 
social and moral conditions, such as church census, health and sani- 
tation, recreation and other phases of living and working conditions. 
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This includes also special investigations by groups of students, such 
as agricultural students, in dairy efficiency and orchard pests. Sur- 
veys or investigations are and should be rarely undertaken by stu- 
dents alone. Their availability, however, as assistants in such work 
is already widely demonstrated. Comprehensive community sur- 
veys are comparatively recent and the technique of this work is still 
in process of determination. 

Assistance can be rendered by students not only in taking sur- 
veys, but also in the exhibits which set forth their results. The co- 
operation of students is valuable to survey managers who desire 
volunteer workers, to professors of sociology desiring to give prac- 
tical experience to their students, and to the students themselves 
who need to learn the feel of social facts at first hand. Those co- 
operating in survey work are brought at once into contact with 
citizens who look at community life as a whole and thus become 
community-minded men and women. They learn to look for the 
significant facts of town and village life and to understand the inter- 
play of social forces there at work. They learn to evaluate those 
facts and forces in terms of community weakness and strength. 


X. SUMMER VACATION WORK 


1. General summer work in home towns which might include 
any or most of the activities already treated. 
2. Special summer work such as preaching in country towns 
or home mission outposts. 
Special summer work usually provides maintenance and some- 
times a small salary. 
‘I. General summer work. Many undergraduates are coming 
to realize that the choice of a life work is the most sacred and im- 
portant of all questions which face them. It is for most men a 
lonely process of discovery. Many students are now using their 
summer vacations in such work as furthers them in this discovery. 
2. Special forms of summer work which are open to qualified 
students are: 
A. Preaching in country churches and in home mission 
outposts. 
B. Assistance in city evangelism and other city mission 
work in the larger cities. 
C. Extended village deputation work, a group of men 
going from town to town in a county or group of counties. 
D. Volunteer visitation work in connection with a charity 
organization society. , 
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E. Summer residence in a social settlement. 

F. Playground supervision and other recreation work. 

G. Positions as assistants in institutions for delinquent 
children and fresh air work. 

H. Among the most attractive forms of service work for 
college men in the summer are camps for boys, and these might be 
much more widely developed than at present. 

In this cursory outline treatment of undergraduate service, there 
has been time to make in effect only a list of activities. There are 
many suggestions of methods, principles and concrete illustrations 
that ought to be set forth. It may be of interest to you to know 
that a few of us are collaborating to this end in the preparation of 
a manual of undergraduate service to be available in part at least 
before the next academic year. We hope that it may be of service 
in increasing the stability of this work which is so remarkably 
worth while. It should never be doubted that this work is an in- 
tegral part of the educational process, a vital contribution to com- 
munity life, a quickener.of lifelong altruism, an essential approach 
to religious values, and an effective agent in settling the most im- 
portant of all student questions—the making of the life work choice. 





THE WOMAN IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


EFFECTS OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN UPON THE 
HEALTH, THE FAMILY, AND THE ECONOMIC 
STATUS OF GRADUATES 


Laura DRAKE GILL, D.C.L. 
Ex-President, Association of Collegiate Alumnae; President, The 
College for Women, Sewanee, Tenn, 


In the plan to summarize some of the results of the recent edu- 
cational influences in our country, there are three simple investiga- 
tions of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz which have a fitting 
place. 

Nearly thirty years ago, in 1885, a great dragon appeared in the 
path of college training of women. Eminent physicians arose who 
assured the advocates of the higher education that they were strik- 
ing a death blow at the health of the nation by fostering an abnormal 
life of exhausting scholarship for women. The round-shouldered, 
anemic, unwinsome blue-stocking, who was supposed to inhabit 
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our college halls, was so clearly visualized in the current literature 
of that day that the sound-bodied, happy girl students almost won- 
dered by what miracle they found no trace of her in their mirrors. 
However one may laugh now about the ill-health bogy, it was keep- 
ing too many girls from the realization of their ambitions thirty 
years ago to be treated with lightness. 

So the Association celebrated its third birthday, in May, 188s, 
by issuing a report on the health statistics of women college grad- 
uates. The data for this investigation was collected and analyzed 
by a committee under the able chairmanship of Miss Annie G. 
Bawes—now Mrs. Carl Barus of Providence; and the statistical 
tables were collated by the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor. 

How serious the charges were considered, and how fairly these 
women endeavored to meet them, is shown in the excellent temper 
of the preamble to the report, which reads as follows: “The justice 
of a law of liberty that shall allow all individuals, women as well as 
men, the privilege of growing to the full stature of their mental 
possibilities has been more fully recognized in this country than else- 
where, as is proved by the opportunities for intellectual training 
offered to women. Unless this freedom of mental action lies in 
harmony with the universal physical and moral laws of nature, lib- 
erty has overstepped the boundaries of legitimacy and has become 
license, a policy of discord sure to end only in evil results. It is be- 
cause such a cry of ‘license’ has been raised against a college edu- 
cation for women that this Association, representing the women of 
this country who have received a college degree, bent its energies to 
the task of discovering upon what actual basis the claims regarding 
the physical incapacity of college women rest. A series of forty 
questions, prepared with the utmost care, was submitted to the 
alumnz of the colleges included in the Association, and answers 
were received from 705 women”—that is, from more than half of 
the college women of that time. 

The report gives a rather detailed analysis of the acknowledged 
low state of health among American women, and of the contributing 
causes thereto which were recognized as sufficient to account for 
the general physical deterioration, before the colleges were started 
and excessive mental strain had been thought of as a menace. This 
estimate of the effect which the present modes of life have upon the 
health of women was followed by the tabulation of the papers. Ob- 
viously the most interesting answers were those which bore upon the 
existent state of health of the graduates. 
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Against the adjectives excellent, good, fair, indifferent, and 
poor, there were 78 per cent in excellent and good health while if 
to this group be added those who were willing to admit their health 
as fair, the ratio was brought up to 83 per cent—leaving only 17 
per cent in the list of the bodily handicapped. Moreover, since over 
20 per cent of these same women were below the standard of fair 
health at the time of entering college, the college training seemed to 
be properly counted as a physical benefaction. To quote again from 
the report: “So the answer to this question of general health brings 
the controversy to a definite issue. Is the higher education of 
women detrimental or not to their physical well-being? We answer 
conclusively, no—unabashed by the notebooks of physicians or the 
theories of sociologists. We rest our answer upon the admitted ex- 
perience of over one-half of all the college trained women in the 
country, whose testimony proves that they sustained no loss, but 
rather a definite gain, of physical strength through their college 
life.” 

The only similar study in regard to the general health of women, 
to which this investigation can be compared, is that by Dr. Mary 
Putnam Jacobi in gathering data for her essay upon “The Question 
of Rest for Women.” Her researches were not confined to any 
special class or condition of life, and may be taken as fairly typical 
of average women. Her statistics give 56 per cent in good health; 
while our reading of 78 per cent among the alumnez is another strong 
evidence of the healthful tendencies of mental work. 

The small percentage who show deterioration in health during 
the college course were either adjudged by others or admitted by 
themselves to have been unwise in their habits, often ignoring both 
the regulations of the college and the known laws of hygiene in 
their over-zeal to condense an undue share of the pleasures and 
privileges of life into four brief years. In the cases of definite 
chronic diseases, they were usually reported as constitutional. 

Thus was the fear that the future mothers of the race might be 
physically ruined by the mental strain of a college course, forever 
silenced. If a girl breaks down in college now, the question is purely 
a personal one: “In what respect has this individual violated the 
laws of health as prescribed for her powers and inherited limita- 
tions?” It is recognized as an individual situation, and not one to 
involve a whole educational system. 

For several years after this ill-health bogy was laid to rest there 
was an absence of any wholesale, massed criticism. Then someone 
conceived the fear that college women were not marrying early 
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enough, or in great enough numbers, or did not have enough chil- 
dren when married. As long as this discussion remained in the dim 
domain of opinion and conjecture, there was no peace to be had. 
Hence the Association again went out to its constituency for the 
personal testimony which alone could bring the matter within the 
realm of facts. 

About ten years ago a set of blanks were drawn up after the 
general plan of an investigation which Mrs. Sidgwick had made for 
the graduates of Newnham College at Cambridge, England. This 
blank not only called for the personal statistics from each alumnus in 
regard to her marriage, number and health of children; but it also 
called for a second similar set of data about the female relative— 
nearest in age and blood-relationship—who did not go to college. 
This made a comparison possible between two women who had a 
minimum divergence in inheritance and social environment, and 
for whom the college training made the largest known variable. 

This report has never been formally submitted to the Associa- 
tion, and its content can only be stated in the general terms in which 
the chairman of the committee has used it in her public addresses. 
The comforting impression has however gone forth among us that 
the college women—while marrying somewhat later in life than 
their nearest non-college sister or cousin—marry finally in about 
the same relative numbers, bear a slightly larger number of children 
(of whom a larger percentage are boys), and show a distinctly 
better health record for their children. If the future publication of 
this report shall confirm these preliminary impressions, then the 
college women may well feel that their racial fitness is firmly es- 
tablished. 

These two investigations were, as one will readily recognize, in 
a sense negative. They were important in that they silenced un- 
based criticism ; but they only gave to the majority of college women 
a statistical foundation for a faith which they already held from 
personal observation. Not so, however, with the third study which 
was made about four years ago into the economic status of college 
women. In this case we sadly needed light for our own guidance. 
It was only too apparent that, for some reason, the majority of col- 
lege women were not reaping an adequate economic reward for the 
capital invested in the higher education. It was necessary to learn 
the exact facts before any theorizing upon the situation could have 
authority. Therefore a preliminary study was begun in 1908; 
which took fuller form in the excellent report of Dr. Susan M. 
Kingsbury of Simmons College in 1910; to which a supplement was 
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made in 1913; and which is in a sense still being continued in each 
of the college placement bureaus of the country. 

Dr. Kingsbury’s report cleared away many of the basic uncer- 
tainties. It was satisfactorily general after the accepted standards 
of statistical work, in that it covered the data of over 20 per cent 
of the self-supporting members of the Association, graduates from 
42 different colleges, representing 26 states, and a wide variety of 
size in the communities studied. It was distinctly a report upon the 
conditions for professional women, and it proved in too great a 
degree to be a report of conditions for teachers—since 77 per cent 
were found to be in that work, and not by any means with a full 
conviction that they were thus congenially placed. It could not, 
however, he claimed that these women were looking upon their work 
in an unprofessional light since 45 per cent of them had gone to the 
expense and trouble of doing considerable graduate study. 

The investment in an undergraduate college education is usually 
between $2,500 and $3,500 for the four years’ course. But when the 
fact is faced that more than one-half of these women have had a 
year of graduate work, that 25 per cent of them have had 2 or more 
years ; and that 12 per cent have had 3 or more years of professional 
training, it is safe to assume that in the future the professional 
woman must count upon an investment of nearly $7,000 in her full 
equipment. Since this is as true for the teacher as for the women 
entering other lines of work, it ought to help reduce the ranks of 
teachers to those who legitimately belong there by tastes and 
abilities. 

The comparison of salary promotions in relation to length of 
service was most disheartening. Low salaries were not confined to 
small towns, neither were they accepted because the women had 
independent incomes; neither were they restricted to apprentices. 
The sad summary of sheets of figures is that, when a woman has 
been teaching 15 years, there are five chances to nine that she may 
earn over $1,200. Reasons for this low financial success were 
sought. It was definitely not due, as has been said, to size of town, 
independent incomes, length of apprenticeship, or length of service. 
It was apparently due in some degree to such factors as a profes- 
sional pride which disregarded material considerations, or personal 
whims and preference for congenial environment, shorter hours, 
and longer vacations. There was found one flaw in the scale of 
living and of saving. The standard of living was found in the ma- 
jority of cases to be too low to secure adequate efficiency. There 
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seemed to be no prevailing standard of living among college women. 
Neither did they show good business judgment in the actual amounts 
saved, nor in their estimate of the amount necessary to save, nor as 
to the best methods and forms of investment. 

The conclusion was therefore this: that in fundamental training, 
in the ambition for improvement, in the service rendered, and in 
the effort for increased efficiency, the college woman stands on a 
firm foundation. But she does not yet show the corresponding 
economic efficiency in obtaining the rewards of her work, nor in 
securing adequate returns for her expenditures. These lessons are 
still to be learned. 

The practical suggestions of Dr. Kingsbury’s committee have 
borne good fruit already. The direction of women into other oc- 
cupations than teaching is being daily accomplished through the 
new bureaus of occupations. The establishment of college courses 
is being seriously considered for the better standpoint towards earn- 
ing and spending. Certainly there is an increased sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of college women for the solution of the ques- 
tions concerning self-supporting women, and a greater solidarity 
among the women themselves. 

Immediately after the publication of this report the first bureau 
was established at the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
of Boston for the placement and vocational guidance of college 
women in other occupations than teaching. This was soon followed 
by the organization of similar bureaus successively in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago; all of which are working in conference 
and harmony for the double ends of research and business better- 
ment of their clientele. 

The Association has an active committee following closely the 
developments in new vocational lines; and this committee gave an 
interesting report last year with quite elaborate details of workers 
in various new fields. Their generalizations are all that can be ap- 
propriately incorporated here. The non-teaching occupations show, 
on the whole, a better salary standard than teaching ; they also show 
a considerably more rapid advancement to the more highly paid 
positions; they require special training in a larger degree than does 
teaching, in that they show 82 per cent as having technical training 
against Dr. Kingsbury’s showing of advanced study for only 45 per 
cent of the teachers. Moreover women in non-teaching occupations 
are overwhelmingly of the opinion that opportunities are increasing 
in these fields. This research confirms the fear which many of, us 
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have had, that college women carry over into non-teaching occupa- 
tions certain academic and even leisure-class standards regarding 
hours of work, vacations, and outside interests. 

The Association has another piece of work in operation—the 
preparation of an adequate uniform occupational card, to be used 
by the various colleges in their alumnz data. This will make it 
possible to make up every five years an accurate occupational census 
of the college women of the country. It is hoped that this can be 
put in operation in 1915, and every five years thereafter. 

This summarizes briefly that which the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnz has found out and officially recorded about its members. 
There are individuals in the membership who feel that they are get- 
ting near to some of the fundamental troubles in the present eco- 
nomic handicap of women. The ever latent, though unacknowl- 
edged, sense of temporariness in the wage-earning life; the lack of 
respect for her own business judgment; the inexperience in saving 
largely enough to be free to take advantage of sudden opportunities 
—all these handicaps are inherent in the social traditions which can 
not be changed immediately, even when they are intellectually 
grasped as fundamental in limiting the success of the woman of 
to-day. Still progress and hope are surely indicated by these in- 
vestigations. More we could not expect, in the short time that 
women have had their larger freedom. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CHARACTER 
HOW TO TRANSFORM THE CONDUCT OF THE PUPIL 


NorMAn E. Ricuarpson, Pu.D. 
Professor, Religious Psychology and Pedagogy in Boston Univer- 
sity, School of Theology 


In the following discussion, the word “conduct” is used to sig- 
nify those more or less securely established ways of acting which 
reveal the every-day moral and religious tone of the pupil. There 
are modes of behavior, not altogether unlike “company manners,” 
that characterize the ordinary pupil during the Sunday School ses- 
sion. These reflect the influence of an environment that is not felt 
during the week. They represent the pupil’s somewhat vague sense 
of propriety in the presence of sacred things. But the influence of 
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the Sunday school upon the pupil’s abiding ways of acting raises a 
question that is broader and deeper than that of class management 
or discipline. It includes the moral and religious direction of the 
whole life. It seeks permanently to modify the inner personal atti- 
tudes toward God and neighbor, and especially to guarantee the 
habitual expression of right personal attitudes in righteous ways of 
living. 

The problem is not one of creating conduct. It is rather one of 
modifying modes of activity already present. Every pupil is active 
before he comes into contact with the curriculum. And his activity 
fills every wakeful moment. A pupil absolutely inactive would be 
dead. In some unusual instances there may arise the necessity of 
stimulating these evidences of life. But, for the most part, it can 
be taken for granted that there is at least enough conduct already 
present to make the problem one of modification rather than of crea- 
tion; of transformation rather than of formation. 

Wherever there is activity, there is also, for the most part, evi- 
dence of some moral or religious coloring. The teacher’s inability 
to discover it rnay not be conclusive evidence that it is not there. 
When actions are thus seen to spring from a selfish motive, or to 
reflect an attitude of reverence, or to reveal a feeling of love, they 
may be considered conduct. The modification of such conduct in 
the direction of righteousness involves four things. 

First. The cultivation in the pupil of right personal attitudes 
toward God and neighbor. The cultivation of a feeling of worth 
with respect to such attitudes. 

Second. The elimination of any attitudes already present which 
may not conform to this standard. 

Third. The increasing of the facility, permanency, and force 
with which right attitudes find expression. in the life and conduct. 

Fourth. The relation of right conduct, in the pupil, to the 
great Christian enterprises, so that permanent contributions there- 
to may be made. In other words, the leading of practice conduct 
out into real, serious conduct. 

The work of the Sunday school teacher that reflects this four- 
fold emphasis, will proceed in a direction quite the reverse from 
that taken by many. It is no longer a question of how the curric- 
ulum may -be carried over into or down into life. But rather that 
of lifting the life up until it realizes the truth. It is conduct that 
should pass over into curriculum rather than curriculum into con- 
duct. The practical starting point is that of the present moral and 
religious tone of the pupil’s conduct. The teacher should be suf- 
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ficiently independent of the curriculum to find this starting-point. 
The question is how to lift the every-day course of life up in the 
direction of right standards of conduct. 

If the curriculum is put into the hands of the teacher in such 
form as to make him feel that 90 per cent of his effort should be 
spent in studying the lesson, tracing out carefully its historic, liter- 
ary, geographical, and theological implications, and 10 per cent in 
“presenting” the results of his study to the pupils, that teacher, 
especially if he is inexperienced, should not receive all of the blame 
if his efforts are not properly registered in the conduct of the pupils. 
As a part of his preparation to teach he should obey the classic 
injunction; “Come, let us live with our children.” The teacher of 
pupils under 16 years of age who is of mature Christian character, 
who spends half of his time in trying to discover the plane on which 
the members of his class are living, and who considers it his chief 
affair to lift their conduct up toward Christ’s mode of life, will find 
that some of the remote and speculative implications of the lessons 
have no practical bearing upon the problem in hand. We record 
it as our conviction that the academic interests of some Sunday 
school teachers have so dominated their preparation to teach, and 
have so controlled their methods of teaching that they have not 
seen the real, vital, and practical task committed to them. The 
teacher who is a slave to the curriculum will hardly be able to free 
the pupil from the bondage of misconduct. 

It is said that the Christian minister who is invisible during the 
week is sure to be incomprehensible on Sunday. And the Sunday 
school teacher who knows nothing of the home life, the school life, 
and the play life of the pupil may become an expert Biblical scholar 
but can hardly become expert in properly modifying the conduct of 
those committed to his educational care. In some way, the cur- 
riculum must learn the lesson of self-effacement, if necessary, that 
the proper emphasis may be placed upon life. 

Before proceeding to inquire, in detail, into the process of 
thus relating the pupil’s conduct to the curriculum, there should be 
presented at least an approximate definition of the Christian stand- 
ard of conduct. The aim of Sunday school teaching should be 
restated in terms of such activity. Without having in mind a rela- 
tively clear notion of the goal, one is apt to do too many things 
that do not count. And for our purpose the aim stated in terms of 
Biblical knowledge, of formal Church membership, of striking 
religious experience, or of familiarity with present-day missionary 
problems, is not adequate. After what pattern should the con- 
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duct of the pupil be transformed in order to approximate perfec- 
tion? The answer to that question is four-fold. 

First. The pupil’s conduct in relation to God should take on 
the quality of reverence. Frequent and regular devotional acts 
such as prayer and worship should come to have an abiding place in 
his life. He should be given training in worshipful attitudes toward 
God. Reverence should become a permanent life possession. That 
is, worship in the Sunday school should elevate and purify the 
pupil’s every-day attitude toward God. 

Second. There should also be provided what, from the point 
of view of the local church, might be termed “vocational training.” 
In this field there is a rapidly increasing need of specialists. In the 
interest of efficiency, church work is coming to be more thoroughly 
organized. There is less and less need of unskilled labor. Pros- 
pective church members should appreciate the functional responsi- 
bility of church membership. With this higher sense of responsi- 
bility there should go skill in some department of local church activ- 
ity. According to Paul (I Cor. 12) the members of the church are 
like members of the body. The presence of each in the church 
organism has functional value. If one undertakes to perform a 
task for which he is not adapted, the whole church suffers. And if 
those with inherent possibilities remain untrained or inactive, once 
again, the whole church suffers. So the Sunday school should 
train its pupils to do the work of evangelists, teachers, adminis- 
trators, and ministers; they should learn to do efficiently the work 
for which they have the greatest natural aptitude. So the second 
responsibility is that of providing vocational training from the 
standpoint of the local church. 

Third. Outside of the immediate program of the local church, 
there are great humanitarian enterprises which Christianity has 
inspired. We live in an era of missionary endeavor, social service, 
organized charity, community uplift, and scientific philanthropy. 
The call of 20th century Christianity is to move out on the basis 
of the intellectualism of the 19th century, into an age of volitional 
activity. We haven’t time to argue with doubters. We give them 
something to do that will dissipate their doubts. Religious drones 
are looked upon as being the real heretics. To the one who says in 
cynical mood, “The Christian religion means nothing to me,” we 
reply: “You have no rational justification to say that until after 
you have answered, satisfactorily, the question: How much do you 
mean to Christianity?” It is in actual experiences that accompany 
missionary, charitable, and social endeavor that the Church is com- 
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ing to realize the passion of her Lord and to understand His Life. 
The day of such endeavor is at hand. In such a time as this, there 
rests upon the Sunday school—the school of the Church of Christ— 
the vast responsibility of moulding the conduct of the rising gen- 
eration so that it will relate itself forcefully and constructively to 
the great humanitarian enterprises of present-day Christianity. 

Fourth. As a member of society, each individual Christian is 
called upon to live according to the Christian standard of righteous- 
ness. In his domestic, civic, economic, neighborhood, and larger 
social relationships, a definite type of conduct is required of the 
disciple of Jesus Christ. The conduct of the pupil should be modi- 
fied in its relation to the neighbor as well as in relation to God. It 
should be characterized by honesty, kindness, purity, and love. The 
school of the Church should provide training in unselfishness, in 
honesty, in purity, and in those other virtues that reflect the life 
of Christ. Pious conduct has its counterpart in good conduct. Both 
are of vital concern. The individual who is a Christian should 
mean more to his country and to his neighbor and the members of 
his own family because of his being a Christian. He should learn 
to subordinate his individual interests to those of the group. 

A recent writer on the subject of “Human Behavior” points 
out* that there are three ways in which conduct may gradually 
become modified. The first is in the attempt of the individual 
unaided to adjust himself to a situation having novel features. He 
has on hand no stock of ideas that have arisen, either in his own 
experience or in that of another, in which the desired adjustment 
has been made. So in a blind, hit-and-miss procedure, he tries 
first one way and then another. At last, after many painful and 
wasteful trials, after having gone through a large number of activ- 
ities that did not count, he hits upon the right way. Such experi- 
ences modify conduct. But this is a slow and wearisome process. 
The desired modifications are not made rapidly enough. The pe- 
riod of development in the pupil is too short, instincts are too 
transient and indefinite, and the process of habit formation is too 
rapid for us to leave the pupil, unguided, to grope in the general 
direction of right conduct. It is too costly to learn by first-hand 
experience. In some other less expensive way, he must learn to do 
what is right. His inability adequately to teach himself right modes 
of conduct suggests the need of outside assistance. There must be 
provided some way of his profiting by the experience of others. 

It is fortunate that the pupil is equipped with instincts that 


* Human Behavior. Colvin and Bagley. Macmillan, 1913. 
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facilitate his making use of the experiences that others have had. 
He is not only able to imitate their conduct but also takes delight in 
such imitation. If he becomes vividly aware of the kind of conduct 
that characterizes the life of the teacher, there are present in that 
moment of awareness, tendencies to reproduce it. And unless 
counteracting influences are present, these tendencies will eventuate 
in like conduct on his own part. With each repetition, the friction 
and difficulties tend to diminish. So it comes to pass that what 
was once done with hesitation and awkwardness, is at last habitual 
and spontaneous. 

So from the standpoint of the Sunday school, this is the first 
important factor that modifies the conduct of the pupil. The cur- 
riculum should be in the hands of a teacher whose whole life is a 
model of it in action. It is of great advantage to be intimately 
associated with one who is actually doing the thing that is required 
to be done. When a pupil finds himself in a situation containing 
novel features and hesitates a moment to find out how to proceed, 
it will be of great assistance if he can imagine his teacher in a like 
situation and copy what he would do under those circumstances. 

In this connection it should be stated that the conduct of the 
ideal teacher will have high imitative values. Some individuals 
are of such temperament that it is impossible for them to give vivid, 
active expression to what they believe. On the basis of conduct, 
they are noncommunicative. They may be sincere, living righteous 
lives, earnestly seeking to do the will of God and yet are not suited 
to be Sunday school teachers because they are not good conduct- 
copies. Their natural mode of life is lacking in those qualities that 
the immature pupil can imitate. It is the vividly active rather than 
the profoundly meditative character that appeals to the boys and 
girls. If the vitality of a teacher flows almost entirely in an intel- 
lectual channel and the moment he steps out of that channel hie is 
awkward, if he is without interest in mechanics, if a “stunt” would 
seem an incongruity in his conduct, if he is hesitant and unaccom- 
plished in deeds, he will necessarily be limited in his personal appeal 
to the pupils. If a teacher’s virtues can only shine out of doors, in 
the world inhabited by boys and girls rather than in the closet of 
meditation, he will be better equipped to modify their conduct. So 
we make imitativeness on the part of the teacher an important 
factor. 

The other way in which conduct is modified is through the 
presence of so-called “free ideas.” Notions of right conduct, that 
originate in the experience of one who has pioneered the way, are 
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freed from his experience and are passed around. So that if an 
individual possess enough of these ideas, he is fortified against 
almost any possible experience that may arise in his life. The ideas 
thus separated from the conduct of Jesus Christ, of the Apostles, 
of the Prophets, and of the Heroes of Israel, who at great personal 
cost have become the pioneers of Christian conduct, are carefully 
hoarded. They are rightly looked upon as sacred. By various 
pedagogical devices, they are passed over to the pupils. 

The first and in some respects the most important consideration 
in the attempt to transform the conduct of the pupil through the 
presentation of “free ideas,” is the selection of those ideas that have 
functional value for him. It goes without saying that a lesson may 
be true, that is, may correspond accurately to Biblical teaching, and 
yet be far beyond the immediate experience of those to whom it is 
presented. There is an established order in the development of 
the conduct of the pupil. And even where the teacher has a prac- 
tical sense of the functional value of religious truth, his unconscious 
interest in his own life, his sense of need and desire to discover 
truth that will have some practical bearing upon his own life prob- 
lems, may lead him to present a lesson that has functional value for 
himself, primarily, but which is quite beyond the reach of the mem- 
bers of his class. 

When the teacher is not in intelligent sympathy with the pupil’s 
point of view and does not have a sensitive appreciation of the 
conduct-capacity of the pupil, even though his interests are not 
primarily academic, he will probably not present a truth that is 
suitable for immediate use by those whose conduct he should trans- 
form. He is like those ministers, the content of whose pulpit mes- 
sages is determined by the availability of homiletical material or 
the discovery of truth that is suited to their own spiritual needs, 
rather than by the needs of the members of the congregation. So 
it is not merely a question of presenting truth that has functional 
significance, but also of that which is within the conduct-range of 
the pupil. 

It is evident that anything that facilitates the apperception of 
such suitable ideas will, indirectly, modify the conduct of the pupil— 
provided he has the desire to make use of them. Where such a 
desire is present, there is no more important thing that the teacher 
can do than to equip the pupil’s mind with a knowledge of right 
things for him to do. The mere possession by him of such knowl- 
ledge, under those conditions, is sufficient guarantee that his conduct 
will take the right direction. Only, the presentation of the ideas 
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should follow the order of conduct development and be selected 
with a view to immediate use. 

Sometimes it is necessary for the curriculum to take a rather 
long look ahead. It may be prudent to present an idea that will 
not function fully in the life of the pupil for some time to come. 
When that is the case, care should be taken not to use artificial 
means to force the reappearance of the truth in its entirety in the 
immediate conduct of the pupil. 

In the emphasis now being placed upon the apperception of such 
“free ideas,” we discover what is one of the greatest weaknesses in 
our present methods of Sunday school instruction. We have 
analyzed the apperceptive process with scientific accuracy. And the 
various elements in the process have become so attractive that we 
have failed to see the forest because of the attention given to the 
trees. We have been so absorbed in the immediate task that we 
have forgotten the ultimate aim. It is not apperception but trans- 
formed conduct that marks the teacher’s highest achievement. The 
value of such expressional activities as illustrative and note-book 
work, the making of pulp models, or the building up of a class- 
museum is apparent. Expression is a means of impression. The 
re-telling of the lesson story, the motion songs and marches, various 
kinds of picture, map, and written work, and the many kinds of 
memory drills, all help to fix the “free ideas” clearly and firmly in 
the minds of the pupils. They require attention of a high order. 
They increase interest. They utilize a social motive. They greatly 
facilitate apperception. 

But the limitations of their usefulness should not be overlooked. 
A pupil may have passed through all of these forms of hand-work 
and yet die of “spiritual suffocation.” It is Dr. Cope* who raises 
the question of the “spiritual connection between plaster casts of 
Noah’s ark and the growth of Christian character in the child” 
who makes them. These manual methods stimulate voluntary 
activity. They give opportunity for the expression of instinctive 
tendencies and thereby associate pleasurable feelings with moral 
and religious ideas. They also stimulate accuracy and clearness in 
the discovery of new meanings. Thus they help mightily to put 
the pupil in possession of “free ideas.” But they do not guarantee 
that ideas thus possessed by him will effect a permanent transfor- 
mation of his conduct. A lesson may thus be so presented as to make 
a profound impression. But there remains this question: Of what 
value does the pupil consider it to be for his life? Does it arouse 


* Efficiency in the Sunday School. Henry F. Cope. 
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any sentiment? After he sees the meaning of the lesson, does he 
remain calmly indifferent to it? To be able to express an idea on 
paper or with paper may help to make it available, but it presents no 
token of assurance that it will be used later in the right way. Ex- 
pression, with a view to deeper and clearer impression, should be 
clearly distinguished from that expression which, in actual conduct, 
relates the pupil vitally and reverently to God, to the modern Chris- 
tian enterprises, to the work of the local church, and to the commu- 
nity in which he lives. It is seldom that a locomotive gets a “hot 
box” while still in the factory where it was built. Yet the problem 
of the “hot box” is a real one in perfecting the “conduct” of that 
noble machine. 

And so it comes to be of vital importance for the teacher to 
provide, in addition to these kinds of expressional activities, oppor- 
tunities for the pupil to relate himself vitally to the four aspects 
of Christian conduct. The relative immaturity of the pupil should 
find a corresponding simplicity in the task provided. But as early 
as practicable the make-believes should be set aside for the realities 
and graded forms of activities that are vital though small parts of 
the great Christian enterprises set before him. In the actual work- 
ing out of such a plan it will be found that the ordinary Sunday 
school teacher is not equipped with adequate ingenuity to discover, 
unaided, such graded tasks. In large measure, they will have to 
be pointed out by the material put into his hand. 

But immediately the practical question arises—How can the 
pupil be made to feel that the lesson in conduct is worth while? 
How can we guard against indifference? Some forms of activity, 
we know, will appeal to him. But is there not a possibility that his 
motor equipment will tend to follow the line of least resistance? Is 
conduct—of the Christian order—the easiest kind? Is it possible 
to present the task in such a suggestive form as to make sure that 
it will be accomplished ? 

It should be noted that some kind of work appeals to every 
normal youth. He likes to see that which needs to be done. He 
enjoys the sense of responsibility when.a suitable task is entrusted 
to him. This is his chance to feel resistance. He is thrown back 
upon reality. His own resources are tested. The joy of con- 
sciously approaching an end is his. There is a solidity and hard- 
ness about work that appeals to those who love the concrete. These 
are the kinds of reality that make heroes. 

We have thought of lively interest in a subject as being a neces- 
sary characteristic of a good teacher. Because interest may become 
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contagious, a teacher who has this characteristic, in intense form, 
will stimulate a like attitude on the part of the pupil, even though 
the intellectual grasp of the subject is somewhat deficient. But in 
the light of the new demand for transformed conduct in the pupil, 
an essential characteristic of a good teacher will be interest in an 
enterprise, or in various enterprises. And in view of the fourfold 
enterprise to which the pupil is to be vitally related, interest and 
lively participation in them all will be a part of the ideal teacher’s 
equipment. John R. Mott’s interest—not in the abstract subject of 
missions—but in the missionary enterprise and his passionate 
participation therein has profoundly changed the conduct of stu- 
dents. Jesus taught by His works as well as by His words. An 
individual, enthusiastically at work on a worthy task, becomes 
powerfully suggestive. 

We know of a theological school where the dean is hard at work 
trying to raise $125,000 to secure larger class-room facilities. He 
is working desperately at this task, for the need is imperative. The 
students could not help knowing of his herculean endeavor. One 
day, voluntarily, they got together and without a suggestion from 
an outside source, subscribed nearly $5,000 and assumed responsi- 
bilities for another like amount. They fell under the spell of his 
example. 

Is it too much to ask that the new Sunday school teacher be 
also an enthusiastic church-worker? Is it raising the standard too 
high to require that in large measure he give of his personal 
resources to the advancement of the missionary enterprise? Would 
it discourage our teachers to suggest that, as a part of their equip- 
ment, they endow their every-day life with transparent honesty, 
kindness, purity, and love? And can they find time and strength 
to live the social life—with God? 

If such a conduct-standard is too high for the individual teacher, 
then we suggest that the pupil be surrounded in his home, in his 
Sunday school class, in the social group that claims his deepest 
loyalty, by those who will keep this standard before him. Some- 
how he must be provided with living, active examples. Let there 
be provided in the home, in the church, and in the Sunday school, 
an atmosphere of service. Let the pupil see others of his own kind 
doing things. When surrounded by such a suggestive environment, 
with living examples before him, the pupil’s own ingenuity will 
be stirred and we shall find him breaking out in unexpected, in 
spontaneous forms of Christian conduct. 

But the curriculum that furnishes adequate suggestions for 
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graded pupil activities it not yet made. When it does appear, it 
will be built around the two great principles of worship and 
service. And the outstanding features of the service emphasis will 
be local church activities, righteous conduct as a member of the 
social group, the giving of money, and the furtherance of the great 
humanitarian enterprises of our day. 





WHAT TYPE OF BIBLICAL INSTRUCTION IS 
DEMANDED BY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ?* 


GeorcE E. Dawson, Pu.D. 
Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy, Hartford, Conn. 


The type of Biblical instruction demanded by religious educa- 
tion is to be sought in those forces, psychological, social, and others, 
which are shaping modern education in general. These forces 
reveal themselves to the student of education more particularly in 
the current reconstruction of educational ideals, subject-matter, 
and methods, that is everywhere, in the public schools, colleges 
and universities, forcing itself upon the attention of men. This 
then shall be my clue in the present brief discussion of a very large 
subject. 

What, therefore, are the broadly significant modifications in 
current educational ideals, subject-matter, and methods? In gen- 
eral, all such modifications can be understood only in the light of 
the changing conceptions of human life, as affected by modern 
science, and more particularly by the science of biology. It is a 
truism to say that the minds of those men and women who have 
really been influenced by current biological researches, are thinking 
of life and its issues in terms radically unlike the beliefs of any 
previous generation. Is it strange, therefore, that educational 
ideals and culture-material should be affected at their very founda- 
tions? Manas a part of nature, subject to the same conditions and 
governed by the same laws, man as a race and as individuals, evolv- 
ing from the simplest conditions of structure and function into a 
creature whose consciousness compasses the infinite in time, space, 


_*An address delivered at the Conference of Collegiate and Preparatory School Teachers of the 
Bible, Columbia University, December 30, 1913. 
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and personality, man as a repository of the accumulated physical 
and psychical energies of ages, through the biological force of 
heredity, and yet through the force of variation, now become self- 
conscious and self-directing, having it within his power so to shape 
environment as, measureably, to determine his future development, 
man as an individual being, starting his life in the primitive parental 
cells that may literally be modified in the direction of life or death 
by what these parents do, liable at every subsequent stage of his 
development to arrests, disease and degeneration, and yet, in the 
light of evolutionary history, bearing within his nature the germs 
of immortality for his species, if not for himself, herein are dis- 
closed facts and principles that are creating absolutely new con- 
ceptions of life, which in turn are transforming educational ideals, 
culture-material and methods. 

More specifically, these modifications sum themselves up as 
follows: 

1. The ideal of education is coming to be that of biological 
evolution, as disclosed in the racial and individual history of man, 
the putting of each new generation of children, as fully as possible 
in possession of their racial inheritance; making them resourceful, 
creative individuals in their own sovereign personalities, and thus 
realizing the end of all conscious life, the fulfillment of the nceds 
and potencies of individual existence, and at the same time the wel- 
fare of the species. That is to say, the aim of modern education 
is essentially the conscious ordering of the experience of the young 
in such a way that the forces of life shall be intelligently utilized, 
and the individual be made consciously to share in the creative 
processes working within himself and in the lives of his fellows. 

2. The material of education is being reordered so as to affect 
the lives of children and youth along all the lines of this compre- 
hensive ideal of what education should do. Everything that can be 
used to modify advantageously the physical and psychical natures 
of the young is being drawn upon for culture-material in our 
schools, colleges and universities. The expanding material of phys- 
ical education, intellectual education and technical education wit- 
nesses to the enlarged conception of the education of our day. In 
short, the subject-matter of education is coming to be as compre- 
hensive as the lives of those it is designed to affect. Amidst all 
the confusion of the current overcrowded curricula in our schools, 
there is to be discerned some effort, however crude, to select educa- 
tional material more broadly and sympathetically in the interest of 
children’s lives. ‘ 
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3. The methods of education are being reconstructed in ac- 
cordance. with the forces that primarily condition life. They are 
becoming concrete, objective, experimental, like those of nature 
herself, studying children in the light of nature’s laws, selecting 
the elements of environment adapted to their particular needs, and 
adjusting them to their material and spiritual environment in 
definite relations that will insure the fulfillment of nature’s ideal 
concerning them. 

In this general setting of current education, colored as it is by 
the new conceptions of human life derived from modern science, 
may we put religious education. For religion is a mode of life, a 
way of looking at the universe, of consciously reacting to the stimuli 
of things and forces and men, of doing and living in harmony with 
the thoughts, feelings, and convictions thus evoked. And religious 
education is the putting of children and men in possession of their 
racial inheritance, religiously viewed; the interpretation of their 
natural and human environment in terms of religion, and the order- 
ing of their lives in harmony with the facts and ideals thus revealed. 
At bottom the ideal of education in general and of religious educa- 
tion in particular, is the same, the fulfillment in the lives of the 
young through anticipatory knowledge and training, of the destiny 
of individuals and of the race. 

In the light of these general principles, we may now attempt an 
answer to the question, “What type of Biblical instruction is 
demanded by religious education in the training of collegiate and 
preparatory school students?” This question may be summarily 
answered as follows: All Biblical instruction, as commonly under- 
stood, should be incidental to a comprehensive plan of religious 
education. The teaching of the Bible should be merged in the 
larger function of spiritualizing the entire educational curriculum 
of the students, and their entire environment. The Bible teacher 
should thus, primarily, be a religious educator, qualified to take an 
educational view of his task, and with adequate equipment not only 
of Biblical, but also of scientific, training to execute it. The Bible 
should be used as a source-book of religious knowledge concerning 
that portion of the human race whose experience it records, and of 
religious inspiration and guidance in the direction of those ideals 
and forms of conduct called Christian. As a religious source-book, 
it should be brought into relationship with the larger body of human 
experience provided for the students, to the end of a religious in- 
terpretation of such experience and of making it effective in the 
development of religious character. 
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The details of this plan of religious education, of which the 
Bible and Bible-teaching is a part, will be subject to various condi- 
tions, such as the type of school and the age and previous training 
of students. Some such program as the following, however, may 
illustrate its general aspects: 

1. For the preparatory school, a certain stipulated number of 
hours weekly (one to three, according to circumstances) devoted to 
moral and religious training of students. I place moral and religious 
training together because that is where nature places them in the 
really fundamental experiences of life, and because, for educational 
purposes as well as for the development of character, there is great 
psychological and pedagogical economy in so relating them. During 
the first two years, the life of the human race should be revealed 
to the students through the great characters of history who have 
played major rdles in spiritualizing mankind, together with the 
moral and religious events associated with these great characters. 
This survey of the moral and religious personalities of the race 
should extend down to our own day, in their psychological and 
social sequence, and especial reference may be made to the char- 
acters of the Bible and their spiritual descendants in Christian 
centuries. In this way, the personalities of the Bible, and their 
place in racial history, may be fixed connectedly and coherently in 
the students’ minds, and a point of contact established with the Bible 
and the Christian religion that will later facilitate their under- 
standing and appropriation. 

During the remaining two years of the preparatory course, this 
preliminary instruction in the moral and religious experience of the 
race should be followed up with studies of the more essential factors 
of human nature as the students may discover them in themselves 
and their fellows. These studies should deal with the salient facts 
and principles of general biology, physiology and psychology, as 
they contribute to an understanding and control of men’s lives; and 
the work may preferably be based upon topics selected with especial 
reference to their moral and religious significance. The guiding 
purpose in all such instruction should be to contribute to the self- 
knowledge of the students along the most vital lines, and to make 
morality and religion personal and effective for them. While this 
phase of religious instruction would necessarily be concerned with 
those scientific facts and principles which render man’s life self- 
conscious and self-determining to a degree impossible for the non- 
scientific generations of men, nevertheless biographical, literary, 
philosophical and religious material of all ages may be used to 
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illuminate and make practical the inferences derived from science. 
In particular, the material of the Bible, and more especially its 
Gospel portions, may be employed with an effectiveness that can be 
appreciated only by those who have attempted the experiment of 
Biblical interpretation in terms of biology. 

2. For the college, this course in religious education should 
proceed along the same general lines. During the freshman and 
sophomore years, the moral and religious experiences of the race 
should be given the students through a study of typical ethical and 
religious systems, and moral and religious movements in human 
society, with a view to disclosing the integral relationship of moral- 
ity and religion to the evolution of the human consciousness and 
the progress of civilization. This study would comprehend, natur- 
ally, the various ethical and religious systems of our own day, their 
meaning and significance in the light of racial history, and their 
interpretation as factors in individual and social welfares. In such 
a survey of what we might call the evolution of the moral and 
religious consciousness of the race, and of moral and religious insti- 
tutions, the Bible would obviously have a large place. Here would 
be found a record of the evolution of religious and ethical conscious- 
ness at its highest, and herein would be disclosed the broad lines of 
future racial development in those spiritual modes of life described 
by the terms morality and religion. 

During the Junior and Senior years of the collegiate course, 
moral and religious education should again, as in the last years of 
the preparatory school, take the direction of a spiritual interpre- 
tation of the facts and laws of human life as revealed by modern 
science. Here subjects considered in the preparatory school should 
be dealt with more comprehensively and thoroughly. The whole 
problem of the conscious control of the forces of life to the end that 
the human species shall indeed be regenerated, should be faced with 
such students, and the final ends of morality and religion be dis- 
closed in a biological as well as a spiritual millennium. In particu- 
lar, should the sexual consciousness of the students be spiritualized, 
and their faces should be set toward a eugenic parenthood which 
shall literally make every mother the repository of divine life and 
every father a conscious agent in the process not alone of physical 
but of spiritual creation. 

Shall it be said that the program of religious education as here 
outlined is, in substance, not to teach the Bible at all? Shall it be 
said that I have staged the play of Hamlet, with Hamlet omitted 
from the cast? Such has not been my intention. I would merely 
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put the teaching of the Bible in the larger setting of religious edu- 
cation. What is called “truth” becomes significant and vital for the 
human mind only as it is seen in its relation to the entire mental 
content of the observer. Religious truth, revealed in the Bible or 
elsewhere, is no exception to this law. My conviction is that if all 
Bible-teaching were conducted as a part of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of religious education, not only would the religious life of 
youth be much more vitally affected thereby than at the present time 
seems to be the case, but Bible-teaching itself would take on an 
importance in educational centers commensurate with its high aims 
and the worthy men and women it has called to its service. 





THE CHURCH FACING FORWARD 


Joun A. Rice, D.D. 
Pastor, First Methodist Church, Fort Worth, Texas 


[From time to time we hope to publish brief practical accounts 
of the methods of work in churches which are significant for the 
seriousness with which they face the educational problem, and with 
which they make provision for the life of youth. These articles 
will deal not with the theories or principles so much as with the 
methods of organization and work. While no one doubts that the 
church faces a serious situation, we are also confident that there 
are many churches which are as efficient in meeting their problems 
and discharging their functions as any other organization. ] 


TRAINED MOTHERHOOD 


We have organized our mothers into a council whose purpose 
is to increase the efficiency of the home. They supervise a Sunday 
school class which studies not only the Bible but also child life and 
welfare, household economics, eugenics, etc., etc., and have lectuzes 
by specialists. They buy the graded lesson books and study them 
with their children and make it possible for the teachers to co-operate 
with them in the religious training of their children. They have 
also a Thursday class which studies at present the Montessori sys- 
tem as applied to the home. They go together with their children 
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at intervals to the woods and study nature under an expert who 
shows mothers and children what to see and how to see it. Oc- 
casional conferences are devoted to practical problems. 


GRADED INSTRUCTION 


We are trying to use the Bible as a real source book of religious 
education, adapting its rich pedagogical material to the epochs of 
the child’s life, to the changing interests of infancy and youth. 
Therefore the graded literature is used in all departments. 

The educational activities of the church-are correlated under a 
Committee on Religious Education, composed of the pastor, the 
superintendent of the Sunday school, a representative from the 
Board of Stewards, the Woman’s Missionary Society, the Epworth 
League, the Brotherhood, and the church at large. The Director 
of Religious Education has charge of the whole. 


GRADED WorSsHIP 


Our teaching and our appeal must be made in terms of the 
advancing interests of the child, if it is to be effective. And worship 
must express the real life of the child, must feed the predominant 
hungers. As these hungers change, the forms of worship must 
change with them. The child must be helped to unfold according 
to the laws of its own life. The regular church service does not 
meet these needs. The fact that eighty-five per cent of our church 
members come from the Sunday school, eighty-five per cent of the 
pupils do not attend church, and at least forty per cent disappear 
forever, and that Jesus is present in the consciousness of as low as 
five per cent of conversions, would in the business world compel 
immediate attention. We are, therefore, grading our worship in 
three separate simultaneous services. At the 11 o’clock hour a 
competent nurse cares for those under two and a half in a nursery 
fitted up for the purpose, thus enabling mothers to attend church. 
From two and a half to seven they are trained in self-expression by 
means of the Montessori apparatus, clay modeling, songs, nature 
work, story-telling, etc., etc. The aim here is to teach concentration, 
self-command, and lead them through the senses to God. 

From seven to fourteen they worship together in the Junior 
Church, which is organized with a Board of Stewards, Board of 
Ushers, a choir, a secretary and treasurer. They have a full service 
suited to their needs, including proper songs, responsive reading, a 
sermon, all conducted by the Director of Religious Education who 
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is their pastor. Their interest is steadily deepening, their numbers 
growing, and the effect is tonic upon the whole congregation. It is 
bringing men out who come with their boys. The children are 
devoted to what each calls “my church.” At least one third of the 
hundred and fifty or more converts in our recent revival came from 
the Junior Church. 


GRADED EXPRESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Insight outruns power to act in youth. Boys and girls see much 
further than they can do. How then shall we bring up the will? 
What is unexpressed dies. And each stage of life to be conserved 
must be expressed in terms of its own capacities and interests. But 
no complete list of things that can be done at each stage of develop- 
ment has yet been made. Our boys under twelve are organized 
into the “Brotherhood of David,” those over twelve into “The Boy 
Scouts,” and the girls into “The Camp Fire Girls.” We are begin- 
ning to organize the “gangs” in certain neighborhoods for Bible 
study, gardening, etc. The organized classes are directing their 
expressional activities into lines of social service. We have baseball 
teams, and other means of recreation and play. 


TRAINED LEADERS 


We have electrified our Wednesday evenings by making the first 
fifteen minutes a strong devotional meeting; the next thirty minutes 
I am talking on “How We Got Our Bible,” after which we break 
up into classes in Bible, Psychology, Church History, Missions and 
Social Service, Household Bacteriology, and such other subjects as 
are helpful in the art of living rationally and efficiently. These 
courses will be changed from time to time and will alternate so that 
each can take all. Still other classes ramify from these. We have 
one of eighty-five on Tuesdays studying Browning, Tennyson, and 
the Bible, and another of thirty-five studying Dante and the Bible. 
Yet others will be organized. We are trying to act as middle men 
between the university and the people in matters vital. Friday 
evenings are open to free lectures on Fine Arts, Civics, Welfare 
Work, etc., etc. We call it “Fine Arts Evening.” 


Tue Drrector oF RELIcIous EDUCATION 


We are fortunate to have as Director of Religious Education 
Rev. E. R. Stanford, a graduate of Yale, who has charge of all 
these educational activities. This office must now be recognized as 
necessary to an efficient city church. 
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RESULTS 


About three hundred persons are now meeting for instruction in 
the church and in homes. The effects are visible on every hand. 
The whole atmosphere of the church has changed. A new spirit 
is born. A desire to help others is finding spontaneous expression 
all over the congregation. The stirring of the emotions without 
adequate outlet may be damaging, but a people who once yield fully 
to our glorious evangel and are then established on the great trunk 
lines of principle that traverse the universe, can never go back, can 
never again escape the compelling charm of the Master’s call to self- 
sacrificing service. 





THE TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASS FOR 
HIGH SCHOOL BOYS 


C. E. Mreras 
Secretary for High School Students, Detroit Y. M.C. A. 


The Bible School has many problems. Among the keenest of 
these is the teen-age boy. How to hold him in the Bible School is 
the great question that is facing pastors, superintendents and 
teachers on every hand. At the teen age the desire for leadership 
strongly asserts itself and can be developed only through responsi- 
bility. In the Bible School this can be best gained by placing the 
older boy in charge of a group of younger boys. This is real lead- 
ership, for it not only puts him in a responsible place but places 
responsibility upon him. Giving him a class is also another way 
of tying him permanently to the Bible School. If the boy is to meet 
such a responsibility successfully, he needs to be trained. 

It is the privilege of the writer to conduct training courses in 
connection with Bible schools and the Association. In every case 
these classes meet at a time apart from the regular Bible school ses- 
sion (generally in the evenings) so as not to deprive the boy of 
Bible instruction. To do efficient work it has been found wise to 
limit the number of the group to ten or twelve, thereby affording 
a better opportunity for discussion and insuring a higher grade of 
individual work. The choice of a textbook is an important factor ° 
in securing interest. At present the text in use is “Starting to 
Teach,” by Eugene C. Foster (Association Press, New York City ; 
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price 40c). This is a splendid teachers’ training course with specific 
and detailed emphasis on the “Boy” and the development of boy 
leadership. This can be completed in a course of twelve lessons of 
one hour each. Greater interest is maintained throughout the study 
of a short course rather than a long one. This is but in accordance 
with boy nature. He is not unlike the pioneer who wanted “short 
stories and long ears of corn.” It is essential to observe the time 
limit of each session, being just as punctual in closing as in begin- 
ning, thus keeping faith with the boys. 

The question naturally arises : “How can you get boys to prepare 
a mid-week lesson when it is generally conceded that a teen-age boy 
rarely prepares his lesson for the class on Sunday?” The interest 
in the training class will be in proportion to the vision of its need as 
seen by the individual members. However, success also involves 
method of work. There is much danger of interest being lost 
through a sameness of presentation of the lesson. The monotony 
can often be relieved by varying the lecture with the question 
method, reports, oral and written reviews, and occasionally parallel 
readings relating to the subject. To illustrate: the lesson in chapter 
two of the present text deals with “the boy’s body.” For additional 
information copies of “From Youth into Manhood” by Winfield S. 
Hall, and “Adolescent Boyhood” by H. M. Burr, were distributed to 
the class and reports received the following week. With boy life 
literally crammed to the brim, an occasional note, short personal 
talk, or a telephone message may serve to maintain continued interest 
throughout the course. 

While the results of a training class are not always visible, it 
needs but a few concrete illustrations to prove its worth. Ina Bible 
school where three older boys are teaching younger boys’ classes 
the pastor and superintendent commended in highest terms their 
appreciation of the training class. In another case two mission 
classes are being taught on a Sunday afternoon by boys who have 
completed a course of training. In a school where a class of younger 
boys had dwindled in size from eleven members to two an older 
fellow, who had prepared himself for just such an opportunity, 
had taught the class but a short time when it surpassed its original 
number. At the Association ten older boys are leading younger 
boys’ groups once a week in Bible study. In each case here men- 
tioned the leader is an older high school boy. What a valuable 
asset to the church, to the boy himself, and to all concerned, when 
he can be placed in charge of a class as the teacher with sufficient 
training to give him that measure of self-confidence which insures 
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success! As one fellow who became a splendid teacher of a group 
of twelve-year-old boys expressed it: “I never thought I could 
teach.” He was living in a new world. He had learned the joy of 
service made possible through the training class. 





BUFFALO, 1915 
PLANS AND POSSIBILITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF CHURCHES 


Cart D. Case, Pu.D., D.D. 
Pastor Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The significance of this theme is made more evident by the letter 
of invitation sent by our General Secretary last January when the 
topic was worded this way, “What are the immediate problems in 
our field and how may this department help to meet them?” And to 
the topic was added this personal remark, “I am specially anxious 
that we should lay careful plans to make the convention next year 
count for the churches in Buffalo.” 

The field of this department is far more limited than its title 
indicates. There were originally seventeen departments of the 
Religious Education Association, but not all have needed equally 
thorough organization. However with fully organized departments 
under the titles of Theological Seminaries, Sunday Schools and 
Teacher Training, and Social Service, the latter necessarily includ- 
ing social activities inside as well as outside the church organization 
and building, the scope of endeavor for this department seems 
limited unless it invades the activities of other departments. Never- 
theless, our present problems are far more numerous than we can 
profitably investigate, much less solve, and we shall not begrudge the 
other departments their subjects of discussion. 

Buffalo has according to the United States report of 1906, 
195,000 Roman Catholics and 64,000 Protestants. Considering the 
different methods of counting employed by Catholics and Protes- 
tants, and counting as Protestants those who declare themselves 
Protestants and were brought up as such though not actually pres- 
ent church members in Buffalo, the forces of Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism are about equal. In any case, the organized 
ecclesiastical agencies in Buffalo are powerful and efficient. In 
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speaking of problems, we are not to presuppose a lot of church 
corpses. And what is true of Buffalo, is true of the whole country. 
Dr. Carroll’s report of membership gains in the United States for 
1913, as recently published, is encouraging. We speak of prob- 
lems, not because we are discouraged, but because the church has 
a future. 

To be sure the church is conservative. Sometimes it has held to 
the past because it is past. Often it has feared innovations, refused 
adaptation, scouted development. But this is not altogether bad. 
The good of the past must be preserved. What does signify is, will 
the church apply to itself absolutely, unconditionally, the rule of life 
it applies to the individual—whosoever will save his life shall lose 
it. Shall the church believe that the meek shall inherit the earth? 
Shall it inculcate the ideal of complete self-sacrifice to its Master? 
When it does, its educational processes will be safe, and its educa- 
tional goal will be obtained. 

Let me then name some of the problems within the scope of our 
department, which will need solving by the consecrated church, and 
which may well be the subject of investigation for the coming year, 
and some of which might well form the themes of discussion for the 
convention at Buffalo. 

Last year at Cleveland, the subject of the function of the church 
was presented by three speakers. This topic is fundamental. The 
function of the church must ever be considered, whatever special 
investigation be made. 

To begin, there is the minister. What kind of a man must he 
be, to be the educational leader of his church? He may have associ- 
ated with him an educational director, but just because the minister 
himself is training his people, he is by virtue of his position an edu- 
cator. President King of Oberlin is right: the prime factors of 
education are not things, not even books, but persons. The associa- 
tion with the wise and noble and true is education. Religion will be 
caught by contact. What Booker T. Washington said of General 
Armstrong, that it was a liberal education to be in his presence, 
should be said in substance of every minister. What kind of a man, 
then, should he be? 

Again, what are the standards of ministerial efficiency? Is the 
minister, to use Shailer Mathews’ words, a prophet or an apostle? 
Where does he exert his rightful influence? What in his work 
should be counted success? 

Again, what kind of sermons should he preach? We have been 
pleading for educational unity in the church. We are trying to 
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correlate the Bible School, the Young People’s Society, the Brother- 
hoods, the Woman’s Societies, under one educational plan with one 
educational board. But what about the sermon? Is the pulpit 
lining up with the theatre or the university? The church demands 
a popular preacher. The competition is fierce and the call for enter- 
tainment almost irresistible. Can the preacher fit his sermons into 
the educational purpose of the whole church? To be sure, the 
minister who seeks to be a real pulpit educator may fail, just as a 
business man who seeks alone a higher ethical standard in business, 
goes into bankruptcy. This department may create an ecclesiastical 
public opinion that shall fortify any wavering preacher. The appeal 
here is not for dry, dusty sermons, but for educational purpose, 
correlation, method, in the pulpit utterances. 

Attention may also be well paid to the relation of theology to 
preaching. All the truth that God gives us is preachable and prac- 
tical. What is the relation of theology to conduct? 

What indeed is the function of the so-called preaching service? 
What is its educational ideal? What expressional life should come 
out of the Sunday service and how should it be secured? Or revers- 
ing the order, how shall the expressional activities of the church- 
member culminate in the church-service? What indeed is the edu- 
cational value of worship? And what changes in the method of 
worship will produce the best educational results? 

Then again, how shall we bring under the influence of this 
preaching service, as educationally conditioned, the very ones who 
are most susceptible to its power—the young people? Inthe United 
States over half of our population is 24 years of age and under. In 
Buffalo there are 4,395 pupils in the High Schools. Probably there 
are considerably over 25,000 of this age in the city, possibly over 
30,000. Has the pulpit no educational contribution to make to 
them? 

Another subject that demands educational evaluation is evangel- 
ism. To the average mind, evangelism and education are opposites. 
But if the psychological place of the phenomena of revivalism could 
be shown, or if the methods of evangelism could be modified, if 
necessary, in the interests of a better educational ideal, we should 
make a distinct contribution to the efficiency of the church. There 
is something we have lost in the passing of the earlier great revivals. 
What is their educational substitute? What legitimate community 
movement culminating in individual religious readjustments can be 
fostered? How secure matriculation in the Kingdom of God with- 
out introducing unworthy members into our churches? 


2). See 
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Turning to the week-day meetings, what is to become of our 
prayer-meetings? Are they also to be correlated to our educational 
endeavor, or to be left as an elective in the church curriculum, the 
vestige of an old interest, but scarcely worthy of the time and 
energy spent in maintaining them? Can not some one tell us the 
function of the prayer-meeting? And can not some one else tell 
us how the function of the meeting relates itself to the aim of the 
whole church? 

Without entering into the field of social service, it would be fair 
to consider the church-building as an educational means. The build- 
ing is not regarded in the same light by all denominations. To some, 
it is the modern substitute of the ancient temple. To some, it is a 
mere convenient meeting-place. But all of us believe that if the 
church has an educational ideal, the church building should be made 
contributory to it. A former elderly lady of my church describes in 
a book she has written the early homes of Buffalo. She speaks of 
the old-fashioned parlor, better furnished than other parts of the 
house and closed to all but infrequent and wholly formal visitors. 
Its furniture was more expensive. It had its haircloth chairs, its 
center-table with Bible. It was chiefly used for funerals and wed- 
dings. If we are beginning to complain because our public schools 
remain idle evenings, what about our church buildings? And if 
they should be used, then how? What is the church building, an 
armory, a drill hall, a fort, a retreat, an arsenal, a council-chamber— 
what? 

In fact, would it not be well to have some kind of a school com- 
mission, or collegiate investigating committee to examine our 
churches? Our schools are regarded as inefficient if they are not 
adapted to their neighborhood. In my own church we have this year 
made use of the residence for the winter of an efficiency engineer of 
the Harrington Emerson Company of New York. By an expert 
advisor to an efficiency commission, the church is being tested by the 
fundamental principles of efficiency and remedies for weaknesses 
are being proposed. What, with any church, is the character of its 
field? What are the educational needs of its people? What modi- 
fications of a general plan are needed? 

Again, has the church real vocational training? Does it have a 
definite plan for the training of others besides its Sunday School 
teachers, for service in the church? Perhaps this topic should be 
considered by the department of Sunday Schools and Teacher 
Training. But somewhere it deserves serious consideration. 

What about the men? In Buffalo, at an investigation once made 
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under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. it was found that of 125 
Protestant churches the average morning attendance was 210 and 
the men were 39% of that number, and the average evening attend- 
ance 160 with men 42% of the total. It was also made known that 
the per cent of men to the total of membership was for Congrega- 
tionalists 37%, Methodists and Episcopalians 35%, Baptists and 
Presbyterians 32%, and Disciples 31%. On the other side the 
arrests in Buffalo are g0% male, and there are three times the num- 
ber of amusement centers as churches, six times the number of 
saloons and eight times the number of social fraternities. What is 
the educational need of men? How can this need best be met by 
the churches? 

Going out beyond the church, there is still another question to 
ask, what is the relation of the church to other educational agencies 
in the community? But this question brings us back again to the 
question with which we started, what is the function of the church? 

If any or all of these problems are to be treated adequately and 
helpfully at Buffalo, the work must begin at once. Long periods 
of investigation are necessary. Not one mind but many must be 
occupied with our problems; not one heart but many must be thrilled 
with love for the common cause. The church is a grammar school, 
a high school, a college, a university, all combined, and just because 
it must depend on volunteer co-operation there are needed high 
ideals, humble service, conscientious endeavor, sacrificing devotion. 





THE SPECIAL CHURCH-SCHOOL BUILDING 


SUGGESTIONS FOR COMMITTEES ON NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 


The number of churches recognizing an educational responsi- 
bility grows rapidly. The office of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation frequently receives letters asking for information on the 
modern type of building for the school of the church. The infor- 
mation which follows must not be regarded as an attempt to do more 
than suggest a few points. 

Churches contemplating special buildings for the youth life are 
urgently advised to proceed with great care and to secure expert 
advice, not only from architects—who are seldom experts on the 
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purpose of these buildings—but from experienced educators, to visit 
and inspect the best buildings, and to adhere steadily to the ideal of a 
building determined by the needs of the child and youth, the educa- 
tional program and the importance, to the church, of holding and 
training the young. 


NoTABLE CHURCH BUILDINGS WITH SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL 


PLANTS 
St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal.............. Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
First Congregational Church......--............ Winnetka, II. 
Pilgrim Congregational Church................ Cleveland, Ohio 
Kestii PAGO, POGMUORIOD. . 2. cece e cess Cleveland, Ohio 
First Methodist Church.................... Long Beach, Calif. 
SUDOUEE SE IE 5 oo a ede sce steescacepee Camden, N. J. 
Papel Ce MR ov ee vce ececcesss Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
First Presbyterian Clmrch ...........2..20000- Buffalo, N. Y. 
po el err es ree Greeley, Colo. 
Humphrey Memorial M. E. Church................ Eugene, Ore. 
CI I 535 ns 0 wave vs awhedeke es New Haven, Conn. 
Eigiie Parte apie CO... oo ns a cic cc acne estes Chicago, Ii. 
Pe SD 66 65. vn p's se hot S oa Ree Oak Park, Ill. 
Pavat Frameyeeraes Cirets, . oa oe ss ene Greensboro, N. C. 
Methodist (Type in small community ).Wessington Springs, S. Dak. 
Brick Presbyterian Church.................6.- Rochester, N. Y. 
Tabermecte Baptist Cimare®t... .... 25. secs ccccce Richmond, Va. 
First Congregational Church.................. Fall River, Mass. 
a ere eer es St. Louis, Mo. 
Bietodee Coe, OU. . gw ce eee cees Temple, Texas 
SU ee Pe err Minneapolis 
fe ee rere err St. Louis 
East End Baptist (Proposed)..........--....-- Cleveland, Ohio 


ArRCHITECTs WHo Have WorKED ON THIS PROBLEM 


Maurer and Mills, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Badgley and Nicklas, Cleveland, Ohio. 

George W. Kramer, New York City. 

Louis H. Sullivan, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Clarence N. Blackall, Boston, Mass. 

R. H. Hunt, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Harry W. Jones, Lumber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Chicago. 
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OTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


North Dakota S. S. Ass’n, Fargo, N. D. 

Colo. S. S. Ass’n, Charles Block, Denver, Colo. 

Herbert W. Gates, Brick Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

Commission on Religious Education, Presb. Church in Canada. 
Secretary, A. J. W. Myers, Ph.D., 16 Nanton Court, Rose- 
dale, Toronto, Can. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SUNDAY SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE 


“Housing the Sunday School,” by Lawrance, Pilgrim Press, $2.00 
net. 

“Building the Sunday School,” article in Sunday School Times, 
June 2, 1906. 

“Planning a New Sunday School Building,” article in Sunday 
School Times, June 15, 1912. 

“Housing the Up-to-date Sunday School,” by H. W. Maurer, ar- 
ticle in The Sunday School Executive. 

Articles in RELIGIOUS EDUCATION for June, 1910 (165-177), 
August, 1910 (271-272), June, 1914. 

Circulars of the North Dakota S. S. Ass’n, Fargo, N. D. 

Colorado S. S. Ass’n, Denver, Colo. 

Chapter IX in “The Modern Sunday School,” by Cope. 

“Sunday School Architecture,” article by Herbert F. Evans in En- 
cyclopedia of Sunday Schools. 


PoINTs TO BE REMEMBERED 


1. Remember you are building a SCHOOL plant, not a church, 
not an “architectural dream,” but a school for boys and girls. 

2. Do not sacrifice class-room or recreation-room space for the 
sake of a Sunday School auditorium, when the church auditorium 
will meet all general assembly needs. 

3. Do not sacrifice school efficiency to Norman, Gothic, or Ren- 
aissance exterior plans. 

4. Keep in mind the children’s eyes, ears, and physical condi- 
tion. Do not handicap teaching with insufficient, badly-colored 
light. Avoid facing yellow, blues and reds in windows. Look out 
for jangling street-car noises and similar disturbances. 

5. Avoid long stair-climbs for persons under 16, especially 
girls. 

6. Partitions are not for separation alone; they are for the ex- 
clusion of sound as well as of sight. 
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GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 


For the situation at the average church, usually the best space 
available is at the rear of the church, and here it is possible to erect 
a very satisfactory plant by building principally on the following 
plan: 

Ist floor, for small children and for gymnasium. Where the 
floor of the church is well above the ground, 5 feet or more, this 
school floor can run under the church auditorium, with some large 
rooms either for primary classes or for assembly of lower grades 
and for use on social occasions by the church. 

2nd floor, for intermediates in classes. 

3rd floor, for seniors and adults in classes. It is not necessary 
to provide an assembly room for seniors and adults. Intermediates 
and juniors can meet in the church auditorium, and primary and 
beginners would naturally meet in their own rooms on the first floor. 

Be sure to provide a convenient office for the director or paid 
superintendent, also for cloak rooms and toilet facilities on each 
floor, and plan for more class rooms than you at present need. 

Many large Sunday Schools have too many small rooms which 
can accommodate only very small classes. The effect on boys and 
girls of being shut up in a small room is unfavorable: either there 
is a sense of being cramped and confined or of being crowded. Chil- 
dren up to seven can be taught in groups of twenty or thirty; those 
from seven to ten can easily be taught by a good teacher in groups 
of fifteen; those of ten to sixteen in groups of ten. Always allow 
ample room to accommodate small tables and to permit the free 
movement of younger children. The larger classes will demand 
fewer teachers and so permit of a more discriminating selection. 

In considering the investment in the building—an investment in 
many cases as large as that in the church auditorium—we must not 
allow ourselves to set the one over against the other, comparing cost 
of “Sunday School” with cost of “Church,” for this building is an 
integral, inseparable part of the church plant. It is the equipment 
which the church provides to train its future membership and work- 
ing force. Any investment is justified providing it is necessary to 
insure the holding and training of the youth life for the Kingdom 
of God. 

The Sunday School building is the equipment-investment which 
the local church makes in its own future, making it in thosé who 
must constitute the church of the future, and making that invest- 
ment at the time and in the manner most favorable to the end of 
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securing and preparing a useful membership. The Sunday School 
of to-day is the church of to-morrow. 

That there may be a clear understanding of the purpose and the 
importance of this part of the church building, it may be best to 
speak of it either as “The Church School Building” or as “the ed- 
ucational plant” of the church. 

Build for to-morrow, for the future. See that your plans pro- 
vide (a) for the normal increase that always comes when a church 
takes this part of its work seriously, (b) for the natural growth of 
your community, and (c) for new types of activity such as a larger 
measure of social and recreational provision, larger community ser- 
vice (many churches have had—to their joy—the community leader- 
ship of youth life thrust upon them), and more systematic week- 
day instruction in religion. 

If the church is to hold its place in the life of the future it will 
become increasingly a community center, and this building should 
be planned so that it could be used every day and every night of the 
week. 

“The ideal classroom may be described as a rectangular, 
plastered room with outdoor light and good ventilation; this room 
will have an entrance by one door to a hall and will not be connected 
by door to the neighboring classrooms.” 





ACCREDITED BIBLE STUDY 


Answering an inquiry regarding the operation of the North 
Dakota plan of accredited Bible Study in High Schools (See the ar- 
ticle by Prof. V. P. Squires in RELIGIOUS EDUCATION for 
June, 1913) Mr. Walter A. Snow, Secretary of the N. D. S. S. As- 
sociation writes: 

“No word of criticism has come regarding our North Dakota 
plan. In the year and a half in which it has been in operation 209 
papers have been presented to the state examiner, 181 of which have 
been marked passed. Fifty-nine schools were represented in this 
number. 

“In the last examination 82 papers were presented, 20 by Catholic 
students. 

“Four things should be borne in mind if the plan is to be a suc- 
cess: (1) It must be voluntary. (2) No state money must be spent 
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upon it. (3) It had better not be taught on public school property. 
(4) Examinations will be on the Bible as history and literature 
only.” 

Indiana, Michigan and Wyoming are considering adopting this 
plan. South Dakota has appointed a committee to urge its adoption 
and extension to the elementary grades. 

Prof. Squires very properly calls attention to the fact that this 
plan originated in North Dakota and is quite distinct from the 
Greeley, Colo., plan. 

The psblic schools of Gary, Ind., already famous throughout the 
country for their unique plans of general education, are making an 
interesting experiment in religious education. Supt. Wirt believes 
that, valuable as the plans of high school correlated Bible study may 
be, “a more fundamental and important thing is that it reaches the 
children in the earliest grades as well.” In an endeavor to secure 
this end the public schools are offering to give the children over to 
the churches one hour each day for religious education. Several 
churches have agreed to this plan and the “Christian” church, in 
particular, expects to make special provision by employing a strong 
man in charge of this work. As we have already pointed out in 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION the principal difficulty in this scheme 
lies in the fact that very few churches have either the physical ac- 
commodations and equipment or the qualified workers to carry for- 
ward religious education on a scale at all comparable to the work to 
which the children are accustomed in the public school. 

At a recent meeting of the Minnesota Sunday School Associa- 
tion a movement was set on foot by which a commission of the As- 
sociation will co-operate with a commission of the Minnesota Ed- 
ucational Association to face the whole question of the co-operation 
of church, home and public school in an educational program that 
will provide for the developmen‘ of the whole personality. Dean 
L. A. Weigle of Carleton College is chairman of the commission. 








NEWS AND NOTES 


“Mothercraft” is becoming a prominent subject in the elemen- 
tary schools of England. 


Prof. George C. Fracker is conducting classes in religious ed- 
ucation at Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


The 14th convention of the International Sunday School As- 
sociation is to be held in Chicago, June 23rd to 30th, of this year. 


The Rev. Roscoe Wilson has been appointed Director of Sun- 
day Schools for the Episcopalian Diocese of Melbourne, Australia. 


The Nebraska supreme court has recently decided that parents 
have the right to choose the studies that the child shall pursue in 
school. 


Maria Montessori says that sex hygiene should not be taught 
until the period when its facts may be balanced by corresponding 
ethical controls. 


A bill is before the national congress to provide for the use of 
the school houses in the District of Columbia for social, civic, and 
recreational purposes. 


The first gift received on the new “Efficiency Fund” campaign 
which began April 2 came from a member a native of Japan, resi- 
dent in New York City. 


Teaching prisoners housework as a cure for moral delinquency 
is being tried by the sheriff of Kent Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. He 


says home-lovers are never criminals. 


Reed College, Portland, Oregon, is planning a summer school 
for social workers this year. It is expected that among the courses 
offered will be one in social hygiene. 


A bill is before the legislature of New Jersey requiring that at 
least ten verses from the Bible shall be read by the teacher, without 
comment at the opening of school each day. 


The University of California includes courses in social hygiene 
in its summer school curriculum for 1914, and will emphasize the 
work as a new feature of this year’s program. 


A model small-town playground is being prepared for study by 
the summer students at the University of Wisconsin. Courses in 
this sort of work are being given at the summer session. 
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Arcadia College at Wolfville, N. S., now has a professor of 
religious education in the person of I. S. Nowlan, B.Th., who also 
spends much of his time working with nearby Sunday Schools. 


The American Federation for Sex Hygiene and the American 
Vigilance Association are now combined in the American Social 
Hygiene Association with headquarters at 105 West 4oth St., New 
York City. 


A plan for encouraging habits of thrift has been put into practice 
in the schools of Argenta, Ark. A bank with stockholders has been 
formed, the shares to be bought by the pupils with savings of a cent 
or more at a time. 


Bills are pending in New York making it the duty of school 
boards to provide instruction in moral hygiene, and requiring the 
teacher of each school to read at least ten verses of the Bible at the 
opening of school each day. 


One hundred and sixteen students, mostly seniors, from the col- 
leges of the Eastern States attended the annual conferences on the 
Ministry jointly conducted by Andover, Hartford and Union, and 
meeting at the latter Seminary for three days at the end of March. 


A moving picture apparatus in every school in California, es- 
pecially the country schools, is the hope of Lawrence D. Chenowith 
of the State Board of Education. The board has voted approval of 
the idea. Educational films would be selected and distributed by 
the board. 


The Evangelical Christians of Nikopol, Russia, have been re- 
fused permission to impart religious instruction to their children, 
gathered in schools for the purpose, even though they offered to do 
it according to a model plan previously sanctioned by the Minister 
of the Interior. 


Compulsory education is shown to be making definite progress, 
according to a recent bulletin by the U. S. Bureau of Education, in 
spite of the fact that six states are still without compulsory school- 
attendance laws. The present tendency is to raise the upper limit of 
compulsory age. 


The Secretary’s plans for the summer include lectures and ad- 
dresses at the State Universities of Oklahoma, and Virginia, at the 
University of Pittsburg, the Conference of American Rabbis at 
Detroit, The International Sunday School Association, the R. E. A: 
Conference in connection with the N. E. A. at St. Paul. 
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An institute on religious education is to be held at the Mead- 
ville, Pa., Theological School, from June 22nd to July 3rd, with 
lectures by Professor E. D. Starbuck, Professor C. R. Bowen, Rev. 
William H. Boocock, Miss Florence Buck, and Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. 


Twenty-eight students in Teachers’ College have been registered 
during the last term of the year just ended in Union Theological 
Seminary for work in religious education. The instruction of Prof. 
Coe and Prof. Hartshorne in Union Theological Seminary are open 
as regular courses to the students in Teachers’ College. 


The Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York City, 
will again schedule for its summer session the graduate course in 
sex education offered last summer, and will include a similar grad- 
uate course in the regular curriculum for 1914-1915. Professor 
Maurice A. Bigelow is in immediate charge of these courses. 


A Recreational Inquiry Committee has been appointed in Cali- 
fornia, consisting of one member from each branch of the legisia- 
ture, and a representative each from the schools, playgrounds, 
juvenile courts, charities, and the police. The purpose is to study, 
investigate, and report with recommendations upon recreation for 
old and young. 


Wessington Springs, South Dakota, is a village of 1,200 popula- 
tion, but the Methodist church has a fine, substantial building with a 
special edifice and equipment for the Sunday school and the life of 
youth, a good circulating library for all the community, and the 
reputation of the largest per capita gifts to missions of any Metho- 
dist church in the land. 


Co-operation has been put into practice with highly beneficial re- 
sults in Virginia, and is to be further extended this summer. The 
plan is for the most experienced school teachers who can be secured 
to go into the mountain districts to conduct, short-term schools for 
the neglected and illiterate mountain population. Both children and 
adults attend the schools and the results are very gratifying. 


Publication of a syllabus of moral instruction for the grade 
schools has been authorized by the regents of the University of Wis- 
consin. The authors, F. J. Gould of London, demonstrator for the 
British Moral Education League, and Professor F. C. Sharp of the 
University of Wisconsin, have both been widely known for their 
activity in the movement to introduce moral education in the schools. 
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The department of Religious Education at Boston University 
School of Theology is now offering a course of twelve lectures on 
the various phases of the Boy Scout movement. The lectures are 
open to the public and it is also intended that every minister who 
graduates from that department shall be an accredited Scout Master. 
The lectures are given by Dr. Norman E. Richardson and Mr. Or- 
mond E. Loomis. 


Prof. Arthur MacDonald continues his splendid campaign for 
the study of the criminal by following up the introduction of the 
bill, in the House of Representatives, to establish a bureau for the 
study of the criminal, pauper, and defective classes, with an en- 
deavor to enlist college students in specialization in criminal anthro- 
potomy and other lines of scientific investigation of the problem of 
the criminal and defective. 


Religious education by the billboard method was a startling 
innovation a few months ago, when the Christmas story was pre- 
sented in that manner. The method is being continued in other 
pictures appearing in numerous places. One is a large color-print 
of a church, to which throngs of children are being led by their 
parents. The heading announces: “Take your children to church; 
give them the right start.” At the left is a picture of Jesus receiv- 
ing the little children. 


Among the recent appointments of General Secretary Cope have 
been the following: New Haven; Nashville; Atlanta; Cleveland; 
Baltimore; Providence; Fall River; New York City; Naperville, 
Ill.; Dallas, Denton, Waco, Temple, Marlin, Marshall, Terrell, 
and Tyler, Tex.; Ripon, Wis.; Toronto (Ontario Education Asso- 
ciation) ; Berkeley, Calif. (Pacific Coast Conference) ; Anaconda, 
Mont. (Montana Sunday School Association) ; Mitchell, S. Dak. 
(South Dakota Sunday School Association); Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Philadelphia. 


The Missionary Education Movement of the United States and 
Canada announces the following conferences for 1914 in the United 
States (Information concerning conferences in Canada will be fur- 
nished upon request): Blue Ridge, N. C., Friday, June 26th, to 
Sunday, July 5th. Asilomar (near Pacific Grove), Cal., Friday, 
July 3rd, to Sunday, July 12th. Silver Bay, Lake George, N. Y., 
Friday, July 1oth, to Sunday, July roth. Estes Park, Colo., Friday, 
July 17th, to Sunday, July 26th. Lake Geneva, Wis., Tuesday, 
August 4th, to Thursday, August 13th. 
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Teachers’ College, Columbia University, will have a regular 
course in religious education. Miss Lavinia Tallman, A.M., has 
been appointed instructor and will give a course in the teaching of 
religion and will also supervise practice teaching in Sunday schools, 
for which credit will be given in the college. A course in educa- 
tional problems in foreign missions will be given by T. P. Sailer 
and a course in the Bible by Prof. Julius A. Bewer. 


Alma College will conduct a summer school of religious educa- 
tion under the auspices of the Synod of Michigan in co-operation 
with the State Sunday School Association, July 20-26, 1914. An- 
other school is the Western Reserve School of Methods, held March 
30th-April 3rd, at the Euclid Avenue Christian Church, Cleveland, 
under the auspices of the Ohio State Sunday School organization. 
It was planned by Myron C. Settle, the secretary of that body. 


The Ohio District of the Evangelical Synod of North America 
has decided to appeal to the state legislature for a law which per- 
mits the children to absent themselves from public school without 
detriment on Wednesday afternoon for the purpose of attending 
religious instructions at their own churches. These instructions 
would be compulsory in so far that those children who would not 
attend them would be compelled to be at the school house for study 
under the supervision of a teacher. 


St. John’s Universalist Church of Joliet, Illinois, Rev. Walter 
Henry MacPherson, Minister, issues a handsome booklet on “The 
Universalist School of Religion” outlining their plan of religious 
education. One of the good features of this modern educational 
organization of the church is what is known as the “Sunday morn- 
ing play school” for the smaller children of parents who attend the 
morning service. The school also keeps a careful brief personal 
history record of each pupil for the purpose of aiding in vocational 
guidance. 


One of the sessions of the R. E. A. at the N. E. A. Convention 
in St. Paul will be held jointly with the N. E. A. Department of 
Higher Education and will take up the subject of Religious Edu- 
cation and Religious Organizations in the Institutions of Higher 
Education. The Chairman of the department is Pres. C. A. Duni- 
way of the University of Wyoming, and the speakers will be Chan- 
cellor Strong of Kansas, Commissioner Sisson of Idaho and Prof. 
Crawford of Beloit. A second session is being arranged to discuss 
the topic of correlated and accredited Bible study in the high school 
course. 








| 
| 
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One of the most interesting of recent social surveys has been 
conducted by the Men’s Federation of London, Ontario, represent- 
ing the churches of the city. The report is published in a neat 100- 
page booklet. The investigation covers recreation and delinquency, 
education, considerable place being given to industrial education, 
religious education and church life, public health, charity and hos- 
pitals, liquor and social vice, industrial conditions, including hous- 
ing and markets. The purpose of the survey was constructive, and 
was not intended to humiliate the city or its people. Recommenda- 
tions are made, and necessary follow-up action is indicated. 


A proposal for a re-grouping of the twelve years of elementary 
and secondary education is made by Dr. Claxton, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education. He suggests a division into two periods of six 
years each, instead of eight and four. The second period is to be 
divided into two periods of three years each. Commissioner Clax- 
ton argues that the close of the compulsory attendance period cor- 
responds too closely with the break between the elementary school 
and the high school, and by making that age come while the pupil 
was in the midst of the high school, the notion to quit, both on the 
part of the child and the parent, would be forestalled. 


In the “First Preliminary Statement on Bible Study Courses for 
Boys” prepared by the special commission of the International Y. 
M. C. A., the work of the modern Sunday School is recognized in 
the following paragraph: 

“In view of the increasingly thorough work now undertaken by 
Sunday schools under the new system of graded religious instruc- 
tion it is advisable in the preparation and adoption of all courses of 
study for adolescent boys under Association auspices to aim at sup- 
plementing and complementing rather than duplicating the courses 
offered by the Sunday school. In the selection of the textbooks and 
courses in the suggested tentative outline here given, such closer 
correlation with the Sunday school has been kept constantly in 
mind. In accord with this principle, the fact that the Association 
works with boys and men only gives the Association a unique oppor- 
tunity in meeting the peculiar vocational, social, and sex problems 
and needs of boys and young men.” 

‘There is a suggestion here not only of the determination of 
Association courses by the Sunday school course, but of the pos- 
sibility of the Association becoming the agency through which a 
large amount of extra-biblical instruction in moral, social and like 
problems could be given to all the boys of the community. It is en- 
couraging also to realize that the Association recognizes that there 
are evidences of real progress in the Sunday school. 








ARTICLES IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 


AppAMs, JANE. The girl problem—its community aspects. 
Amer. Youth. (Apr. ’14.) 

AnpreEss, J. Mace. The teaching of hygiene below the high 
school. Elem. Sch. Teacher. (Apr. 14.) 

ArRBAUGH, Wm. B. The disciplinary aim of education. Amer. 
Schoolmaster. (Apr. 14.) 

Barnes, C. W. A city-wide attendance contest. S. S. Exec. 
(May, ’14.) 

Bowen, Mrs. Jos. T. Moving pictures and other commer- 
cialized amusements as factors in the life of the child and the com- 
munity. Amer. Youth. (Apr. ’14.) 

Brown, M. FLorEence. Mission study in the primary depart- 
ment. Westminster Teacher. (May, ’14.) 

BuNKER, FRANK F. The better articulation of the parts of the 
public school system. Educ. Rev. (Mar. ’14.) 

ButcHer, J. WiLt1AMs. The Young Worshippers’ League. 
Chr. Work and Evangelist. (May 2, ’14.) 

CaTLIN, CLAyBoRNE. Incorrigibility due to mismanagement 
and misunderstanding. Psych. Clinic. (Mar. 15, ’14.) 

Cor, Geo. A. Origin and nature of children’s faith in God. 
Am. J. of Theol. (Apr. ’14.) 

Corr, Henry F. Where graded lessons fail. S. S. Jour. 
(Apr. ’14.) 

Crossy, F. A. Adapting community boys’ work to cosmopoli- 
tan cities, railroad and college centers. Amer. Youth. (Apr. ’14.) 

ForEesMAN, Rost. A rational view of musical education. J. 
of Ed. (Apr. 23, ’14.) 

Frencu, WALTER H. The industrial high school. J. of Ed. 
(Apr. 2, 14.) 

GRINSTEAD, WREN J. Reading for teachers of sex hygiene. 
Sch. Rev. (Apr. ’14.) 

GroszMANN, M. P. E. Sane Eugenics. Child Welfare Mag. 
(Apr. ’14.) 

Hamitton, A. E. Eugenics. Pedagogical Sem. (Mar. ’14.) 

JoHNson, FRANKLIN W. Problems of boyhood (No. 4 in 
series). Bib. World. (Apr. ’14.) 

May, E. T. The how of a county playground. Rural Man- 
hood. (Apr. ’14.) 

O’SHEA, M. V. Co-education. Child Welfare Mag. (Apr. 
14.) 

PERRY, RALPH B. The teaching of ideals. Sch. Rev. (May, 
14.) 

RitcHizE, Frank H. Community boys’ work. Amer. Youth. 
(Apr. ’14.) 
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ScoFIELp, F. A. The function of the intermediate school or 
the junior high school. J. of Ed. (Apr. 16, 714.) 

SNEDDON, Davip. Fundamental distinctions between liberal 
and vocational education. J. of Ed. (Mar. 12, ’14.) 

Soares, THEO. G. The educational work of the church (No. 3 
in series). Bib. World. (Apr. ’14.) 

STEAD, F. Hersert. The labor movement in religion. Const. 
Quar. (Mar. ’14.) 

Strayer, Geo. D. The purpose, nature, and conduct of school 
surveys. J. of Ed. (Mar. 19, 14.) 

Temple, W. Education and religion among working-men. 
Const. Quar. (Mar. ’14.) 

TRETTIEN, A. W. The exceptional child in school. Psych. 
Clinic. (Apr. 15, 14.) 

Turts, JAaMEes H. The teaching of ideals. Sch. Rev. (May, 
’14.) 

TutTtLe, EpirH M. Vocational education for girls. Educa- 
tion. (Mar. ’14.) 

VANDERCOOK, DELL C. Sex education aids perplexed parents. 
Rural Manhood. (Apr. ’14.) 

VERKUYL, GERRIT. Initiating new scholars. S. S. Jour. 
(May, ’14.) 

Witps, Epirn. The preaching of children’s sermons. An in- 
terview with Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D. Chris. Work and 
Evangelist. (May 2, ’14.) 

Witmer, LicgHTNER. The scope of education as a university 
department. Psych. Clinic. (Feb. ’14.) 

Dr. Ayres’ diagnosis for the vocational condition. J. of Ed. 
(Apr. 23, 14.) 

The development of part-time education for apprentices in Chi- 
cag. Educa. Bi-monthly. (Feb. 7, ’14.) 

Some factors in vocational guidance for college women. Sch. 
Jour. (Feb. ’14.) 

The private schools of Hawaii. J. of Ed. (Apr. 9, ’14.) 

The religious use of the imagination. Westminster Teacher. 
(May, ’14.) 

The reorganization of secondary education. J. of Ed. Cur- 
rent issues. 








NEW BOOKS 
RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


Tue Eruicat Aspects oF Evotution. John C. Kimball. 
(American Unitarian Assn., Boston. $1.25 net.) The author at- 
tempts to show that evolution opens up a greater field for Christian 
belief and activity than would have been possible under the older 
ideas of the theologian. The ethics which underlie evolution, and 
the connection between evolution, progress, politics, war, and Chris- 
tianity, are ably discussed. At the end of the book are given five 
of Mr. Kimball’s sermons. 

RELIGION AND Lire. Thomas Cuming Hall. (Eaton & Mains, 
$0.75 net.) A remarkably succinct statement of the historical and 
modern point of view of the reality and the place of religion. Ten 
chapters thoroughly readable constitute a book valuable both to 
minister and to layman, and well suited to adult classes. 

RELIGION AND LiFe. Elwood Worcester. (Harper & Bros., 
$1.25 net.) Practical discussions of personal religion and of the 
philosophical problems of religion based on the biblical material and 
particularly on the life of Jesus, with an extended treatment of the 
death and resurrection. Likely to be especially valuable to preach- 
ers and to teachers who meet the average man’s doubts and prob- 
lems in religion. 

JewisH RELicIoN ETHICALLY PRESENTED. H. Pereira Men- 
des. (Published by author, 99 Central Park West, New York, 
N. Y.) An analysis of the teachings of the Jewish religion with 
biblical quotations, apparently more doctrinal than ethical, but of 
value to all who seek to know the teachings of Judaism. 

OuT OF THE ApByss, introduction by Gipsy Smith, preface by 
George Steven, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton, $1.25 net.) The 
personal record of a woman who went down by the whisky route 
and how she came back. A narrative that grips and convinces of 
essential reality, but is of little value as material of evidence in psy- 
chology. 

A New TRANSLATION OF THE NEw TESTAMENT. James Mof- 
fatt, D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton, $1.50 net.) A new translation 
which, while preserving much of the dignified form of the familiar 
version, gives many illuminating new readings. 

RELIGION AS A PERSONAL ExPERIENCE. William M. Brundage. 
(American Unitarian Association, $0.50 net.) A discussion in 
seven chapters which would make a usable text for intelligent young 
people at the age of church membership. 

A Younc Man’s Reticion. Rev. George Jackson, B.A. 
(George H. Doran Co., $0.50 net.) A good interpretation of the 
young man’s approach to his religious problems. 
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ScripTuRE SELEcTIONS. Maude I. West and Harold S. Cap- 
ron. United Cong. S.S. (Bates Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y.) 

THE BrstE ror ScHoot AND Home. John Merlin Powis 
Smith. (The Macmillan Co., $0.75.) 

THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RELIGION AND Eruics, edited by James 
Hastings; first six volumes A to Hy, price for the six volumes in 
cloth, $42.00. (Chas Scribner’s Sons, New York.) In different 
fields there are usually some few books, absolutely indispensable to 
all students and workers; certainly this is a tool without which no 
teacher or student of religion or worker in moral education could 
possibly count his library complete. Using these well-made vol- 
umes, one is impressed with the breadth of the field covered: they 
suggest the interpenetration of all life with religion. Almost every 
interest of a philosophical and historical character is given considera- 
tion. One is impressed with the variety of the contents: Fairy, 
Gypsies, Jonathan Edwards, Drama, Games, all indicate the broadly 
modern views of the editors and are mentioned here to suggest the 
scope of the work. Nor does the breadth of the field prevent full 
and intensive treatment of the great subjects. For instance, the art- 
icle on “The Family” consists of approximately 50,000 words, and 
is presented by fourteen experts; “Architecture,” dealing with the 
great expressions of religion in edifices, is about twice as long. The 
section on “Education” is principally historical, treating the methods 
of the great faiths; this is followed by a treatment of “Moral Ed- 
ucation” by Gustave Spiller, while many related subjects in moral 
and religious education are taken up under separate heads. No pains 
have been spared to secure writers of recognized authority through- 
out the world. The biographical notes are full and helpful, though 
one might wish the references were more closely connected to their 
special sections of the text. Altogether, so far as issued, this is a 
most satisfactory piece of work, easily the masterpiece in English. 


TEACHER AND PARENT TRAINING 


THE TRAINING OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND OFFICERS. 
Franklin McElfresh. (Eaton & Mains, $0.75 net.) An up-to-date 
statement of the teacher-training movement, giving its historical 
perspective and present status. The book is devoted to the discus- 
sion of the organization and the work of classes for teachers and 
officers, and is indispensable to all who are engaged in this work. 
We would commend it especially to pastors who surely must face 
the problem of training the teachers of their young people. 

PARENT AND CHILD. Sir Oliver Lodge. (Funk & Wagnalls.) 
An informal discussion of the training of children with special view 
to preparation for the great life-interests. 

TEACHER TRAINING EssentiaAts. H. E. Tralle. (American 
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Baptist Publication Society, $0.25.) This little volume is Part I of 
the Elementary Course for Baptist Teachers. It seems to be the 
best text covering this particular ground and greatly in advance of 
the usual elementary textbook. 

SELF-TRAINING FoR MoTHERHOOD. Sophia Lovejoy. (Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, $1.00 net.) A record of personal ex- 
perience, insisting on the dignity of the vocation of motherhood and 
meeting its fundamental problems. Might well be used in a class for 
mothers in the church. 


YOUTH 


CALENDAR OF CHILDHOOD AND YouTH. Prepared by W. B. 
Forbush and The Educational Staff of the American Institute of 
Child Life. (American Institute of Child Life, Phila.) The pam- 
phlet contains a chart with explanations showing how the child de- 
velops from one instinct to another, and, lastly, a chart with explana- 
tions showing how the parent may engage in domestic child study. 

THE Secrets oF Success. B. J. Kendall, M.D. (Published 
by author, Geneva, IIl., $0.50.) A common-sense, practical treat- 
ment of the great questions of youth’s physical and moral well- 
being; a physician’s non-technical talks with young men. 

A MANuAL oF PuysicAL TRAINING For Boys AND GIRLS. 
William G. and William L. Anderson. (United Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, $1.00 net.) One of the best handbooks on the sub- 
ject. A valuable help to pastors and other leaders who are develop- 
ing the physical life of youth in the church. 

TuHatT Boy oF Yours. James S. Kirtley. (George H. Doran 
Co., $1.00 net.) This is well described as a “sympathetic study” 
rather than a scientific statement of the nature and needs of boys. 
A book for reading and general stimulus. 

A Mountain Paty. John A. Hamilton. (George H. Doran 
Co., $0.50 net.) 

THE WONDERFUL River. John A. Hamilton. (George H. 
Doran Co., $0.50 net.) These are excellent examples of pastors’ 
talks to children and children’s sermons for the Sunday morning 
hour. The material is drawn from many sources and handled with 
skill. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Some Aspects oF HicH ScHoot INstTrRucTION AND ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. National Society for Study of Education. 13th year- 
book. (Univ. of Chicago.) 

TEACHING Sex HycIENE IN THE Pustic Scuoots. E. B. 
Lowry, M.D. (Forbes & Co., $0.50.) The author holds that 
teachers should be trained for this work in the normal colleges, that 
special classes should be provided in high schools where the subject 
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would be treated in connection with health and domestic science, 
while in the lower grades only the fundamental facts which appear 
in nature study should be taught. A great part of the book is taken 
up with the general discussion of the need and method. 

NaTIONAL EpucaTion AssoctATIon. Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the 51st annual meeting, held at Salt Lake City, Utah, 
July, 1913. (National Education Association, Secretary’s Office, 
Ann Arbor, Mich.) The annual volume of proceedings of the 
N. E. A. appears in a new and much more attractive dress with the 
usual quantity of varied material. 

EpUCATIONAL Aims AND Civic NEEeps. James H. Baker, LL.D. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., $0.90 net.) Papers prepared in the busy 
and useful life of President Baker. The book is valuable, in par- 
ticular, for the last three chapters on the needed reorganization of 
higher education in America. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND THE Pusiic ScHoot. George U. 
Wenner. (American Tract Society.) A revised edition, with new 
matter, of the plan outlined in 1905 by Dr. Wenner for week-day 
religious instruction by adjournment of public school pupils to 
churches on one afternoon of the week. New attention is being 
given to this plan in a number of places. There are a few, a pitiably 
small number, but a growing number of churches prepared to take 
children from the many grades of the school and give them some- 
thing like proper instruction. 

THE SCHOOL AND THE START IN LiFE. Meyer Bloomfield. 
(Government Printing Office, Washington, $0.15.) A study of 
the relation between school and employment in England, Scotland, 
and Germany. 

ScHEMEs OF ReEticious INsTrucTION FoR INFANT Day- 
ScHOOLs, edited by Rev. R. W. Balleine. (Longmans, Green & 
Co., $0.50 net.) Following a brief statement of the principles of 
teaching religion to very small children, four notable schemes of 
study used in English day schools are given. Parallel with the ma- 
terial of instruction, that of worship and memory work is presented. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


SociaAL SERVICE. Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church. $1.00. In addition to valuable papers 
on the general topic, contains a section of interest on Education for 
Social Service. 

THE Lonpon Survey. The City of London, Ontario. (Men’s 
Federation of London, $0.15.) Prepared for The Men’s Federation 
of London by the Presbyterian Committee on Religious Education, 
Methodist Department of Temperance and Moral Reform, and the 
Presbyterian Board of Social Service and Evangelism, a report of 
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a survey made in October-December, 1913. A good example of the © 
results of co-operative church effort. The Sunday-school report is 
illuminating. 

CHRIST IN THE SocriAL Orper. W. WM. Clow, D.D. (George 
H. Doran Co., $1.25 net.) An interesting statement of the applica- 
tion of the teachings of Jesus to the social problems of this day, in 
which the author shows the underlying principles of Christian ethics 
and the significance of the special problems of the present. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEXTS 


LirE AND MINISTRY OF PAUL THE AposTLe. Eleanor Dens- 
more Wood. (Headley Bros., London, Bishopgate, E. C.) 

Story OF PropHETs OF IsrAEL. Eleanor Densmore Wood. 
(Headley Bros., London, Bishopsgate, E. C., $0.70 net.) 

THE CHILDREN’s CHALLENGE TO THE CuurRCcH. William E. 
Gardner. (Young Churchman Co., $0.85 postpaid.) Principally 
a short course of lessons for parents and Sunday schoc! workers on 
methods in Christian nurture. A useful manual especially for 
church schools. 

THE JeEwisH TEACHER. Series I, Early Heroes and Heroines, 
by Eugene H. Lehman. (Bloch Pub. Co., $1.00 net.) An excellent 
text on the plan of the Scribner Graded Series; the first Jewish 
textbook we have seen which fully recognizes modern and, partic- 
ularly, English scholarship. The thirty lessons on early O. T. nar- 
ratives are treated from the teaching point of view. But why not 
place a more adequate, distinctive title on the cover? 

HEROINES OF MopEerRN RELicion, edited by Warren Dunham 
Foster. (Sturgis & Walton Co., $1.50 net.) Ten heroines treated 
by seven different writers. A catholic range of selection, but the 
material is likely to be especially stimulating to young women, for 
at least one-half the characters belonged to the world of action and 
service. 


GENERAL 


TABLE TALK IN THE Home. The Literary Staff of the Insti- 
tute. (American Institute of Child Life, Phila.) A monograph 
emphasizing a common but valuable idea in regard to the proper 
atmosphere of the home. 

HANDBOOK OF THE Y. W. C. A. Movement. (Y. W. C. A. 
Nat’l Board, $0.60.) A movement which has developed as rapidly 
and as intelligently as that of the Y. W. C. A. in the last few years, 
deserves the careful attention of every religious worker. Nowhere 
can one get a clearer view of the work of this organization than 
in this excellent handbook. 





